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Ellis & Walery 
THE LATE MR. ROBERT TABER 


Mr. Taber, the well-known actor, died on March 8 from phthisis at Saranac’in the Adirondacks, U.S.A., at the early age of thirty-eight. He made his first appearance in London 
as Prince Alexis in Mr, Laurence Irving's play, Peter the Great, at the Lyceum. He afterwards appeared as Macduff in a revival of Macbeth. Together with Miss Lena Ashwell 
he produced Bonnie Dundee at the Adelphi. He played with Sir Charles Wyndham and Mr. Tree and had had a busy career 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
ot a nature suitable for THE LTATLEK. Intending contributors are Pakricu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE 1ATLER beiore 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS régards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atinosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

EE AEL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner ot the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
ET 
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Tue A. B. C. or Carpentry. By George Day. 1s. (H. J. Drane.) 

Turee Lives anp A Love. By W. H. Farrar. 63. (H. J. Drane.) 

Turner. By Frances Tyrrell-Gill, With 4o Illustrations, * Little Books on Art 
Series.” 2s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


——— 
MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


“AS! THE “SPARKS “FEY UPWAKD: 2 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. 6d. net. 
The Times says:—t Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest 
and most delicious pleasures of poetry . . . . there is freshness and life about all 


her work,” 
The Athenzum says:—‘ The Deer-stone’ and ‘Kathleen's Charity’ are models 


of what a ballad should be—naive, direct, and picturesque.” 


NO W REE ASDING 
VOLUMES I. to X. or 


Miles Waleed eM ky de), nts 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, 
A MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 3. ‘ Mr. Lewis WALLER in 
A MARRIAGE OF CONVEN':ENCE.” By Sypney Grunpy. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘‘A QUEEN'S MESSENGER.” 
Box Office Open to to to. Tel. 3193 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
- TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
UEEN’S HALL. SUNDAY. AFTERN N (9) : 
Q UNDAY NEXT at 3.30. ge INES) 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager 
320, Regent Street, W. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 


37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Tickets, 1s. to 5s. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PICTURES, DRAWINGS, ‘AND STUDIES, 
HENRY MOORE, R.A. 


ALBERT MOORE. 
MARCH 21st. 


OPENS MONDAY, 


PERMANENT 


OF 


FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 


FROM THE 


WOODBURY PHOTOGRAPHS 


National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
Go wakaS 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


,OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


For MARCH 1904. 
COLOURED PLATE: ‘‘ SUNRISE.” 


CONTENTS : 


I. Feu OUS ee OF SPORT: X.— RABY. 
lilustrated. 
II. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. XII.—RACEGOERS 
AND RACEGOING. By A RacEGOoER. 
Ill. See eae ona MODERN MOTORS. By CrauvE Jounson. 
ustrated, 
IV. Mate eee SHOOTING IN SOUTH WALES. By Guy 
illustrated, 
V. TESTING TEST MATCHES. By Home Gorpon. 
VI. TWO DAYS ON A JAPANESE TROUT STREAM. 
Illustrated. 
VII. THE WRESTLING FURORE. By P. Loncuurst. 
VII. San Senay at OF RACEHORSES. By E. SoMERVILLE TATTERSALL. 
ustrated, 
IX. BLUE GROUSE SHOOTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Ewinac. Illustrated. 
X. THE SDs IN THE SADDLE. By Major ArtHuR HuGHEsS-ONSLow, 
ustraied. 
XI. BRIDGE, By ‘ PorTLanp.” 
XII, BOOKS ON-.SPORT, 
XIII], A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue January Awarp. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


By H. ALKEN. 


By Percy STEPHENS, 


SPEIR. 


By C. L. Novan. 


By R, Leckig- 


Illustrated. 


lero Es, The Best MERE 
Weekly 
SPHERE: | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MARCH 1oth, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


ICE-BOUND VLADIVOSTOK, 


RUSSIA’S NORTHERN BASE. 


THE SPHERE. DHE CS PHBE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom. 4d. per copy irrespective o 

weight. Toany-other part of the world the rate would be 4d, FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, . : 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

Etonians and ‘‘The Tatler.”—Our inquiry concerning the 
photograph—belonging to Mr. Tipton of 1, Old Bond Street—of three 
Eton boys, which was published in last week’s TATLER, has elicited 
the f Jlowing reply from “ Etonian ” :— 

In your issue of March g you have inserted a photograph of three Eton boys. It 
was taken in the year 1859, and not 1860 as there stated. The house is Balston’s; the 
centre one of the group is J. G. Le Marchant, afterwards a captain in the 7th Hussars, 
and now living in London. The one on his right (leaning on an umbrella) is Edward 
Barton, a noted Eton and Oxford University oar, who rowed in the winning eight 
against Cambridge in 1862. He afterwards went into the Church and is long dead. 
The third member of the group is Henry Eaton, eldest son of the rst Lord Cheyles- 
more ; he was for some years in his father’s business in the City, and died long ago. 

Postal Bridge.—One of the latest developments of bridge is to 
conduct a game by means of the post on the same principle as 
correspondence chess. ‘The system is perfectly easy in practice, but 
not so easy to describe in writing. Supposing there are four keen 
bridge-players living at a distance and yet desirous of playing a 
game. They arrange among themselves as to who shall be 
partners and then select an umpire. This umpire deals out four 
hands as usual and then posts to each of the four players his hand, 
it having been previously arranged which of the four players is the 


dealer. The dealer then sends to the umpire on a post card either 
his declaration or writes, “I leave it.” If the latter, the umpire 
announces the fact{to dummy, who then makes the declaration, which 
the umpire makes known to the other three players. The game 
then proceeds in the ordinary way, the umpire after the first lead 
informing the players what dummy’s hand consists of. Each card 
played is, of course, made known to the players through the umpire. 


Mumbling Londoners.—According to Mr. Beerbohm Tree dis- 
tinct enunciation is fast becoming a lost art. Our actors mumble on 
the stage, our preachers mumble in the pulpit, and our legislators 
mumble in Parliament. I think that by “we” Mr. Tree must have 
meant Londoners. Londoners hustle in their speech as in other 
things, and verbal hustling means mumbling and indistinctness. The 
clerical intonation, perhaps, stands in a class by itself, and as far as 
Parliament'is concerned there is plenty of clear speaking still to be 
heard ; but it comes from the provinces, not from London. Indeed; 
all the great parliamentary orators and debaters in the House have 
had a tinge of provincialism in their speech. Gladstone’s and John 
Bright’s Lancashire burr gave their speech a special effectiveness, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s pronunciation is certainly not that of a 
Londoner. 
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"VARSITY CREWS AT HENLEY—THE CAMBRIDGE EIGHT 
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The Four Dr. Watsons.—There are now tour Dr. Watsons. 
One is known to readers of fiction—-is he not the friend of Sherlock 
Holmes? The second is a Presbyterian minister of Liverpool, familiar 
to the reading world as “Ian Maclaren.” The third, Dr. Spence 
Watson, is a politician of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The fourth and 
latest “ Dr.”” Watson is Mr. William Watson, whose Vordsworth’s 
Grave and other works rank among the best poetry of our era. 
Mr. Watson has just been made an honorary LL.D. of Aberdeen 
University. 


The Matinée Hat Again.—Why will managers 
not face the difficulty of the matinée hat? I was at 
a pretty play the other afternoon when one woman 
insisted on wearing her hat in spite of the remon 
strances of the mothers of several children. Three of 
the little ones had their view of the stage completely 
blocked. An attendant was appealed to; she went 
to the woman, who still persisted in retaining her 
huge hat. Iam quite sure that managers would find 
it to their interest to take more drastic measures. 
The Stage Society is able to do so, and why not the 
ordinary theatre? More people would visit the 
theatres. Many can only go to matinées, and are 
deterred from going then by the hat nuisance. 


The Force of Habit.—The lost bonds picked up 
in the train at Willesden last week furnish a striking 
example of the carelessness of people who are in the 
habit of dealing with valuables on a large scale. The 
American owner of these bonds left them lying about 
loose though they were worth at least £20,000. City 
men think nothing of stuffing a sheaf of share certi- 
ficates into an overcoat pocket as if they were fiscal 
reform leaflets. Diamond merchants, too, carry thou- 
sands of pounds worth of brilliants loose in their vest 
pockets. You have only to drop in at the nearest 
bank to see a bored-looking cashier unconcernedly 
shovelling sovereigns about like so many potatoes. With some of 
the more recent sorts, indeed, he would probably be much more 
particular. They are worth at least their weight in gold, On the 
whole I think the Americans are even more careless in business 
matters than the English. The only man that ever gave me a 
half-sovereign for a sixpence was an unmistakable Yankee. 


A New Seaside Hotel.—The improvement of railway facili- 
ties brings more and more to the front health resorts hitherto little 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS 


The start for the three-mile race 


known. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Sidmouth, on the south coast of Devon, 
which owing to the improvement in the now 
excellent service of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company is really quite 
easily and comfortably reached by the 
Londoner and equally so by those resident 
in the manufacturing towns in the midlands 
and west of England. The modern visitor, 
however, to seaside resorts requires the 
greatest comfort if not luxury. Sidmouth 
has made this provision, a new and hand- 
some hostelry having sprung up, recently 
opened under the name of the Victoria 


Development of Sidmouth as 
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a Watering-place. 


Hotel. The name is presumably adopted from the association 
of the late Queen Victoria with this charming little town. Hard 
by the hotel is a picturesque little villa occupied by the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent when her late Majesty was a child and where 
she spent many happy days of childhood. The Victoria Hotel has 
a southern aspect and is close to the sea. It is most tastefully 


decorated and furnished and has all the modern requirements of a 
first-class hostelry as well as being bright and cheerful throughout. 


A DUEL THAT LASTED TWO HOURS AND A HALF 


At Neuilly the other day Signor Pini and Baron Athos de;San Malato fought one of the longest duels 
on record, A halt was finally called only because the baron’s sword had become so hot that he could 


no longer hold it 


An Attractive Watering-place.—Sidmouth has many attractions. 
It is a healthy resort having a very equable climate with a large share 
of sunshine in winter. Bathing insummer is good and safe, and since 
no rising seaside resort can afford to be without golf attractions 
Sidmouth has its links prettily situated on rising ground, yet pro- 
tected by the surrounding hills from keen winds. At present there 
is only a nine-hole course, but it has already been arranged to 
increase this to eighteen holes, and it should then certainly attract 
many enthusiasts of the game to Sidmouth. The bathing estab- 
lishments especially claim the attention of 
physicians who require the scientific ad- 
ministration of curative waters. For those 
who are fond of coast scenery the high red 
cliffs both east and west of the little town 
form a very grand prospect, whilst the inland 
scenery cannot easily be beaten even in a 
county so beautiful as Devonshire. 


A Correction.—-In connection with the 
Amorelle poster by Mr. David Wilson which 
was reproduced in THE TATLER a couple of 
weeks ago I ought to have mentioned that 
the copyright of the poster belongs to David 
Allen and Sons, who kindly granted their 
permission to publish it. 


THE START FOR A BOYS' RACE IN TOKIO 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE AND IN JAPAN 
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Behind the Scenes 


The Useful Help.—The young and inexperienced housekeeper 
anxious to economise usually engages that particular type of domestic 
who describes herself as a useful help and is apparently ready to 
perform all the duties of a general servant combined with those of 
an agreeable companion at a merely nominal salary. This is the 
useful help in theory ; in practice 
a useful help is invariably a most 
particularly useless, lazy, ignorant 
young personage whom a series 
of imaginary misfortunes have 
driven forth into the cold, hard 
world to earn her livelihood. She 
is infinitely more punctilious about 
the recognition of her social rank 
than the performance of her 
duties and is exasperatingly foolish 
in the matter of dress. The 
originator of the phrase, useful 
help, is accountable for a great 
deal of domestic misery. 


Why Not Denmark ?—lIt is a 
pity the King’s new Mercédés 
motor car will not be delivered 
before he goes to Denmark, for 
there are some very good roads 
for motor rides round Copenhagen. 
Perhaps some of his Majesty’s 
lieges may take the hint and the 
short sea voyage, but they would be well advised to learn Danish 
before they start unless they take an interpreter. Though the Danish 
Royal Family all speak English fluently the Danes outside Copenhagen 
are innocent of any close acquaintance with such a barbarous tongue, 


in a Big 


CURIOUS RESULT OF A FIRE IN A BEDROOM 


The black smoke which filled the room blackened the coverlet on the dressing 
table. When the brushes, combs, button hook, and other objects were lifted off 
it perfect silhouettes in white were found on the blackened cloth 


THE: TATLER 


Cricket Match in Australia. 


Tnis is the more strange since, | believe, English is taught in their 

schools apparently in the same way that French is taught in our 

own. At Fredericksborg Castle there is every facility for the sight- 

seer including an excellent restaurant within the grounds known as 

the Slot Pavilion. One might do worse than drop a coin or two in 
tre slot. 


Another Mystery of the West- 
end. — One of the mysteries of 
modern London‘concerns a house 
in the West-end not very far from 
Hyde Park Corner. It is essen- 
tially a modern house standing in 
its own grounds. It belongs to a 
duke and was once the occasional 
residence of a duchess. For 
twelve years or more this “ highly 
eligible mansion” has remained 
unoccupied, surrounded by an ex- 
tensive hoarding, from which we 
may learn what we ought to eat 
and see and avoid. An enormous 
trench has been dug in the front 
of it right across the drive-which 
renders it inaccessible from the 
front. If there is any defensive 
meaning in this excavation it is 
neutralised by a back gate and 
door. The house has been so long 
unknown that it is not even known whether there has been any 
rumours of “ hauntings” in the past. The only thing that is certain 
is that something was begun and not finished, and the house has 
not been occupied since. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Copyright of “ The Tatler’ 


IN A TEST MATCH 


The Australian eleven in their dressing-room on the Melbourne ground. In the right-hand corner of the picture is C. Hill smoking a pipe, next to him M. A. Noble is 
standing up; sitting on the floor at Noble's right is W. P. Howell. R. A. Duff is lying on the bench in the front of the picture and next!to him is C. McLeod. Standing 
at the left of the doorway is S. Gregory; J. J. Kelly, pulling his moustache, and W. W. Armstrong, holding a bat, are sitting back to back 
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The Weapons Used by the Enemy in One of Our Little Wars. 


Leaders of the Blind.—There is hardly a street in London that 
does not contain its blind hawker and his dog, and most of us have 
often wondered at the skill displayed by the faithful animal in 
guiding his master through a crowded thoroughfare. The blind 
man’s dog forms a class by himself, and in many cases his ancestors 
before him were leaders of the blind. At Knightsbridge there is a 
blind hawker who has been led to and from his pitch by three 
generations, each one of whom he has trained himself. In the 
East-end there are men who make a regular living by training 
dogs to be blind men’s guides, but for the most part these dogs have 
been taught by thcir owners, who not always having been blind 
remember the streets and 
the turnings sufficiently 
well to enable them to act 
as trainers themselves. 


Veils 


[According to a society paper thick veils 
will come into fashion with the result that 
instead of being an adornment tkey will 


Doctors’ Handwriting. 
be absolutely repellent.] 


—Not the least important 
of the acquirements of a 
chemist’s assistant is an 
extensive knowledge of 
handwriting. Many 
doctors write their pre- 
scriptions so illegibly that 
unless the compounders 
were able to decipher as 
accurately as printers’ 
readers the number of 
deaths through poisoning 
by mistake would simply 
be appalling. Cases of 
accidental poisoning 
through the blunder of a 
chemist of course occa- 
sionally occur, but the blunder for the most part is a sheer act of 
carelessness, never the inability to read a word or a figure. When 
one considers that the chemist is often called up in the middle of the 
night and has to make up a difficult and badly-written prescription 
when he is only half-awake it would seem that chemists must 
apparently possess a knowledge of handwriting that no other class 
of men can boast of. 


A veil across your face you throw, 

Half baffling curious eyes, and so 
Adding by that same filmy screen 
A hint of beauties yet unseen, 

Of eyes with lambent depths aglow 

Whose full delight we fain would know, 

Of tender curves that dimly show 
Beneath its shimmer and its sheen— 

A veil. 


It leads us captive, but although 
The longing in our hearts may grow, 
Let nothing denser intervene 
Lest on the wholly hid, less keen, 
We count your latest lure of no 
Avail, 


Coppers and Banking Accounts.—One of the principal troubles of 
the directors of tramway companies is the difficulty of persuading 
banks to keep their accounts without charging an exorbitant sum, 
As tramway fares are mostly paid in pennies and halfpence it natu- 
rally follows that a large portion of a tramway company’s lodgment 
is made in copper, and bank managers are not particularly fond of 


this form of payment. I believe that the bank where one of the 
London companies keeps its account insists on the balance never 
being reduced below £10,000. Since the penny-in-the-slot meter 
has become so popular and universal the gas companies are almost 
in as bad a way 
as the tramways, 
and many of the 
proprietors of 
the evening 
papers have just 
the same trouble. 
Catering for the 
many may be 
the surest road 
to fortune, but 
it has its dis- 
advantages. 
Better £5,000 a 
year paid in gold 
than twice the 
sum paid in 
copper seems to 
be the policy of 
most of the 
London banks. — 
The Parliament 
of the Future.—Mr. 
Lucy’s story of the 
Congressional Re- 
cord in which Uncle 
Sam prints verbatim 
the speeches that were 
never delivered drags 
at once into the region 
of practical politics a 
philanthropic scheme 
fathered by a friend of 
mine. Spoken speeches 
in Parliament he thinks 
—especially when de- 
livered by bores—waste 


valuable time and 
inflict unnecessary 
suffering. They have 


the further disadvan- 
tage of driving out jof 
the House those who 


on 


DEAR LITTLE JAP, 


JAP, JAPPY” 
This is Miss Ruby Vredenburg at a fancy-ccess ball 


are unable to bear the infliction. If 
speeches were all printed and circulated to 
members like starred questions, he argues, 
the evil would be mitigated. When un- 
readable, nobody need read them. If 
worth reading they are unspoiled by a 
poor presence or an uncongenial manner. 
I object on the score of economy. He 
falls back on human nature and says the 
man who wants to see his own speech will 
cheerfully pay for the printing. It would 
be awkward, I say, if the whole House 
were struck with the desire for simultaneous 
speech. But no man, he replies, is com- 
pelled to wade through the deliverances of 
his 670 odd colleagues. His private secre- 
tary can summarise the lucubrations of his 
leader and 'give him instructions how to 
vote. But we might go a step farther. 
Let the tired member register his vote by 


SPEARS AND JAVELINS WITH WHICH THE SOMALIS ARE ® ARMED 


This illustration was sent to THe TatLer by Captain N. B. Dunscombe, 128th Pioneers, now serving with the 


Somaliland Field Force 
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pressing a button. If youinstal the button 
in his sanctum at home Mrs. M.P. will 
appreciate the boon, 
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An Up-to-date King who Plays the Pianola. 


Princess ‘‘ Paddy.”—To-morrow the Princess Patricia of Con- 
naught keeps her eighteenth birthday. She is the younger daughter 
of the duke and is quite as good-looking as her sister, the Princess 
Margaret. She is rather taller than her sister and will be the tallest 
of our princesses.. An open-air life has done much for her health 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 


King Houailou, a South Sea Island chier, playing the pianola in his drawing-room 
after dinner 


and appearance and has increased her popularity in Ireland, where 
she was already a favourite since she had the luck to be born on 
St. Patrick’s Day. She is very fond of golf and hockey, and the 
countrypeople in Ireland say she has found the four-leaved shamrock. 
That means luck if it does not work miracles. 


Concerning the Editor of ‘‘School.”— Mr. Laurie Magnus, 
the first editor of School, has been assisting Mr. Murray for over 
three years as the general editor of his educational publications, 
including the well-known series started by the late Sir William 
Smith. Among Mr. Murray’s new ventures, inaugurated by Mr. 
Magnus in this capacity, are the “ Home and School Library ” and 
the ‘‘ Secondary Education Text Books,” both of which are thoroughly 
up-to-date and successful series of school books. Since the autumn of 
1902 Mr. Magnus has also been engaged, without prejudice to his 
work for Mr. Murray, as joint managing director with Mr. William 
Swan Sonnenschein of the reconstructed company of George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd. The handsome dividend paid by the company 
this year is evidence of the hard work and good judgment which 
Mr. Magnus and his colleague are putting into this business. Mr. 
Magnus, who served an apprenticeship to journalism before taking 
up publishing, was Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post—in 
succession to Mr. George Saunders, now the 7%es correspondent in 
Berlin—during 1897-8 and first German correspondent of Zzterature 
(under the late Mr. H. D. Traill) during a part of that period. 


Unappropriated Titles.—There is a rumour that Lord Dudley 
on his retirement from the Irish Viceroyalty will be made a marquis. 
A similar rumour prevailed about Lord Cadogan when he retired, 
but nothing came of it. We are still waiting for the Duke of 
Chelsea, though Lord Cadogan as the owner of the soil has an 
“option” on the title. If Lord Dudley should go to his estates for 
a territorial designation he will find himself forestalled. We already 
have a Marquis of Stafford and a Marquis of Worcester. Of course, 
he might elect to become Marquis of Dudley. He would thus enjoy 


the rare distinction of having been successively earl, mayor, and 
marquis of that aspiring town. He might even come to London for 
a label, for London has been quite neg lected by those in search 
of titles. We have a Lord Battersea, a Lord Kensington, and a 
Duke of Westminster it is true, but where is the Earl of Clapham or 
the Duke of Whitechapel, or the Marquis of Mile End or his grace 
of Seven Dials? There is material for a whole cockney House of 
Lords in the suburbs alone. 


The Latest Spook Story.—-After a voyage round the world the 
latest spook story returns once more to London as fresh as paint— 
perhaps with a little added colour. The heroine of the tale is a 
pretty society girl hailing from Hertfordshire who was going down 


into the country to meet her fiancé. 


journey a doctor who was 
her fellow traveller noticed 
that she was very much 
agitated and that she at- 
tempted to get out after the 
train had started. He gave 
her his card and asked why 
she was so distressed. To 
his surprise she told him 
where she was going, and 
said that at each station 
she had seen her fiancé 
beckoning her to come out. 
A little incredulous the 
doctor advised her to get 
out at the next station and 
see whether he was in the 
train. She did so, and 
another passenger got in 
and took her place. Three 
minutes later there was a 
collision and that passen- 


At two stations during the 


Mind your Purse. 


[Such a little thing will spoil the effect 
of a costume—a yellow purse with a red 
gown is sufficient.—Weekly Paper.] 


With a really dainty dress 
Colour discords pray beware; 
Little things will oft distress 
Folk who hardly know they’re there. 


If on yellow you embark 

You may bring the scheme to grief 
By the crimson washing mark 

In your pocket handkerchief. 


If your dress is red it’s worse, 
Unforgivable in fact, 

To produce a yellow putse— 
It displays such want of tact. 


Yet it’s obviously clear 
‘Things more evil may befall; 
Poorest will your dress appear 
If you have no purse at all. 


ger was killed, while the 

doctor escaped with a severe shaking and the girl without a scratch. 
Strange to say when she arrived at her destination she found her 
fiancé quite ignorant of what had happened, though he confessed to 
having had a presentiment that something was wrong with the train. 


Maude A. Craigie Hatkett 
A PONY WHICH IS ONLY 29 IN. HIGH 


Radium is the name of a black Shetland pony which though three years old is 

only 29 in. high. Bred at Seaham Harbour, he is a grandson of the champion 

pony, Odin, and through his mother is descended from Prince of Thule, Laird of 

Noss, and other celebrated Londonderry ponies. Radium is by Stormontfeild and 

Marjorie. He is owned by Lady Estella and Lady Dorothea Hope (the latter is 

standing beside him), the sisters of the Marquis of Linlithgow. They breed Shet- 
lands at Great Hollenden, Under River, Sevenoaks 
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BHE ® GALLE 


had no real provo- 
cation for it—it 
was absolutely my own 
fault—yet I plead youth 
in extenuation. I had 
an ambition—everyone 
has an ambition from 
the age of four to the 
age of forty; then the 
auditor is called in. 
It is really instructive 
to reflect on the variety 
of aspirations that has 
possessed you, the 
many that have been 
attained, and how little 
you thought of them when realised. When my brother had the 
measles and was made a fuss of I considered the highest pinnacle 
of human happiness was measles until I had it. I had always 
a great desire to see London from the top of the Monument, 
but the moment I reached it I was possessed with a longing 
to go up in a balloon. I believe that every man reaches his 
ambition-and never knows it. An Anarchist has stirred the world, 
but it was not in that profession his youthful mind intended his 
name to be handed down, yet nothing he might have done at any 
other game would have brought about such notoriety. For instance, 
my young ambition was to become a song-writer, but modern.custom 
designates me a composer. I have said it was my own fault, though 
I really meant well. It came about this way. My father'was pro- 
perty master at the old Amphitheatre (now the Court), Liverpool. 
I was born on the stage—Irish) mothers were always careless. 
I was call-boy and super in turn; I called Phelps and Barry 
Sullivan to their entrances; it was my duty to have Buckstone 
ready for his cue, and from me Sims Reeves received encourage- 
ment when he shivered at the knees with stage fright before his first 
lines in Guy Mannering. 1 saw from the prompt wing and listened 
to the greatest actors and singers of the century, and followed the 
beat of Jules Benedict and Carl Rosa with envious awe. 

Being so close to the stage I hated school ; I had to be driven to 
it. I displayed, however, a leaning for the French primer (as far 
as I ever got), and in consequence of this accomplishment my 
father gave me the option of becoming an adapter of French plays 
for the English stage or earning my own living. I begged for time. 
[ was determined to be an actor, a playwright, or even a composer. 
At that time a young boy friend of mine—he having no ear for music 
—aspired to writing the book of an opera. I will say this for him— 
he admitted at the outst that composers were useful in all 
musical pieces. This boy’s father had also issued his ultimatum, 
so we decided to set about the work and to produce it as it were 
in camera. Only one proviso was made by my young friend—he 
would link his future career with mine conditional upon his 
approving of my music. We. secured the empty house next door 
for the performance, and—strange omen—that is what I have often 
secured since for my plays. 

In absolute ignorance of the plot I set to work on the opening 
chorus of rustic villagers, a song for the comedian without a voice, 
and a scena for the prima donna who thought she had. I felt on safe 
ground. On submitting the opening chorus to my collaborator for his 
approval he at once condemned it as absolutely unsuited to his book. 
I begged him to betray to me some clue to the plot, so he confided to 
me that the scene would open bya chorus of policemen. I was 
overjoyed at this, for | loved policemen ever since our cook left to 
better herself. We began rehearsals—of the music only, of course. 
The author’s first act was being clean copied and pieced to- 
gether. Pending the arrival of the parts—the piece came in parts 
—the interest was, however, kept active by the author, who showed 
untiring energy in cutting my music. 1 was fortunate in having 
written one number that enlisted his admiration so far as to draw 
from him the highest compliment—he swore I never could have 
written it myself. I had a “ghost”—he knew it for a fact. I 
have since Jearncd that this is the inevitable conclusion when 


MR. LESLIE STUART Al THE PRESENT DAY 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


AIV.—_WHY I BECAME A COMPOSER 


By Mr. Leslie Stuart. 
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you accomplish 
anything worthy of 
praise. 

All went fairly well 
with the play until a 
friend of the author 
came to rehearse a 
song he had written 
for the prima donna. 
Although it was the 
first I had heard of it 
to all others it seemed 
to be familiar ; | looked 
on this as an_inter- 
ruption, but by an 
etymological evolution 
it is now called an interpolation. Its greatest merit was its absolute 
unsuitability to the play, and on that account the author niain- 
tained that it would give comic relief to the comedian’s scenes 
which had been that morning suggested to him by somebody. 
I yielded after that argument, for everyone prophesied that this 
song would be the real hit of the piece. It certainly became 
popular with the company because it received the most atten- 
tion and rehearsing from the stage manager. The play was at 
last produced. All the little boys of the neighbourhood had by some 
chance obtained free passes although they had been all along openly 
opposed to the well-being of the production and were sure to con- 
demn it because their friends in the company had told them that the 
music was “rotten.” The house was therefore mainly composed of 
what is termed a “ friendly audience.” 

By far, and let me at once admit it, the most striking feature of 
the show was the dresses. They had been made by the respective 
mothers of the little girls who formed the chorus. They were superb. 
They artfully hid a lot of fat ankles and covered a multitude of thins, 
The great hit was, of course, the song written by the author’s friend. 
He had taken six gallery and four pit tickets for acquaintances, all 
of whom seemed to catch the melody before it had been sung on the 
stage. No microbe could so quickly have spread such infection. 
The prima donna was an enormous success ; the comedian was 
not, but blamed the book. He was frequently not encored for 
his songs. Loud calls were made for the author at the end. He 
responded, but gallantly took on with him the prima donna to share 
his applause. She received an ovation, during which the author 
held her hand to prevent her leaving him on the stage alone. It 
was arranged that I should take my call alone. On iy reaching the 
footlights the author pushed on the comedian—the greatest failure 
of the night—and there I stood amidst a perfect cyclone of boos and 
hisses unconscious of his presence. On my hasty return to the 
wings the entire staff of mothers of the chorus were demanding their 
right to go on the stage to receive the applause due to their work on 
the costumes ; as eleven persistent mothers want a lot of stopping 
on they trooped and, of course, met with the real and only deserved 
ovation of the night. 

The piece in spite of this enthusiasm was a rank failure. The 
author threw the blame on me; he declared I had not written 
enough music to distract the audience. I gave up composing for a 
time and returned to the stage again, but found it difficult to get on. 
I could never get in the proper set somehow. I found that my 
bringing up in the theatre was a barrier to theatrical patronage. | 
returned to supering in Manchester and took root at the Prince’s ; 
there I watched the seed of present-day productions being sowed by 
Charles Calvert. J underwent the scathing criticism of the wonderful 
Farnie. I still had my eye on the conductor’s chair occupied by 
Alfred Cellier and followed every note of his early operas. In later 
years I sat in the self-same chairs of Rosa and the composer of 
Dorothy and saw my humble plays rehearsed on the self-same stage 
I had trodden with Phelps and Buckstone. Quite recently I stood 
on the hallowed spot where Farnie and Calvert had stormed. I took 
my seat where great composers had ruled with iron hand and allowed 
no interference with their music plays. 1 apologise to myself, for 
they are all dead now and far beyond my due amends. 
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The Authors of Two Notable Books of the Hour. 


Progress and Cricket.—I see that Sir Edwin Arnold has sug- 
gested that as the Japanese have made Great Britain their model 
they should begin to learn cricket as soon as the war is finished. It 
would certainly be 
interesting if in 
another twenty years 
we were to have test 
matches _ between 
Japan and England, 
but I do not fancy 
that Sir Edwin’s 
dream will be accom- 
plished in the present 
century at any rate, 
Cricket, like parlia- 
mentary institutions, 
is a plant of very slow 
growth and, more- 
over, has never taken 
root in any but Anglo- 
Saxon soil. Ranji, 
of course, is the ex- 
ception that proves 
the rule, but even he 


MR. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 


Mf. Marmaduke Pickthall has written a very clever 

book in Said the Fisherman, published by the Methuens. 

Mr. Pickthall was never in the British diplomatic 

‘service as stated in some journals. He spent three 

years in the land of Said, that is, Syria. He is only 

twenty-eight years of age, and therefore promises to 
attain still further distinction 


learned the game in England. For the subtle 
oriental, cricket is too obvious a pastime. It 
is curious, by the way, that just as we are 
hearing that England’s commercial and military 
progress is being hampered by her devotion to 
cricket the Japanese should be advised to 
take up the game as a proof of their progressive 
spirit. 

Fashions in Bibles.—The days of the five- 
guinea family ‘Bible are over, and nowadays 
they are only disposed of to servant girls by 
enterprising agents. There is, in fact, a fashion 
in Bibles as in other things. At present there 
is a great run on what is known as the thumb- 
nail edition, tiny books which are quite un- 
readable except with the assistance of a micro- 
scope. According to the secretary of the British 
-and Foreign Bible Society the sale of Bibles in 


and form has been used. The nonpareil 


venient for carrying in the hand, and the print, 


Bibles bound in soft leather and with an 
-elastic strap never seem to lose their popu- 
larity, especially among Noncomformists and lay preachers. 


Many Happy Returns to—J/arch 16: Lady Castlerosse ; 
Lord Dufferin, 1866 ; Lord Rosslyn, 1869; Lord Ti wtchfield, 1893. 
March 17: Princess Victoria of Connaught; Lady Katherine 
Coke; Sir Francis Jeune, 1843; Sir Charles Stewart Scott, 
1838; Dr. Moncure Conway, 1832. March 18: the Duchess of 
Argyll; Sir Thomas Gibson- Carmichael, 1859. March 19: the 
Duke of Westminster, 1879 ; Sir Algernon Heneage, 1833 ; Lord 
Newton, 1857; Mr. Sydney Holland, 1855 ; Lord Somers, 1887. 
March 20: Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 1889; Lord Charle- 
mont, 1830; Lord Jersey, 1845; Lord Carnegie, 1854; Henrik 
Ibsen, 1828. March 21: Lady Hallé; Lord Dunalley, 1851; 
Lord Castlestewart, 1837; Lord Eustace Percy, 1887. March 22: 
Lady Ancaster; Lord Medway, 1839 ; the Marquis of Lothian, 
1874; Mr. Hamish MacCunn, 1868. 
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There has just passed away at Dover in his ninety- 
second year Mr. John Leigh, who had lived under five 
the last year exceeded 6,000,000, and among sovereigns and remembered the homecoming of the 
these almost every known variety of type troops from Waterloo. He was an enthusiastic rowing . 
man and in 1835 formed one of a four-oared crew who 

; rowed from Dover to London. 
Bible has this year been in great demand. at Boulogne, Calais, and south coast regattas. Mr. Leigh 
Ladies appreciate the size as it is very con- joined the volunteer movement on its inception and 
served in the Cinque Ports Artillery for twenty years. 
3 He had often crossed the Channel in the old sailing 
though exceedingly small, is quite readable. packets and driven to Paris by diligence, there being 
no trains in those days 


What Happened To-morrow.—Day by day I scan the “ latest 
edition” closely to learn what has happened in Japan to-morrow, 
but whether the subeditor alters the dates or whether the telegraph 
is unusually slow my search has not been successful. Yet it ought 
to have been. Japanese time is nine hours ahead of Greenwich. 
When it is five o’clock this morning in Japan it is eight o’clock 
yesterday evening in London, and when it is eight o’clock this 
evening here it is five o’clock to-morrow morning in Japan. 
Obviously the early-morning exploits of the Japanese to-morrow 
could easily be wired to England to-night and printed in time for 
John Bull to read it with his nightcap. In these days of rapid 
telegraphy we ought to read Far-Eastern war news before the actual 
events happen. Why do we not? 


Musical Comedy Minus Singing.—The new divertissement, High 
Jinks, at the Empire is exceedingly catchy. It is practically a 
patchwork of all the best music of the musical comedies now being 
run by Mr. Edwardes. For example, when dinner is announced the 
music of ‘ Little Mary ” starts, and similar ingenuity has been used 
throughout by Mr. Wenzel, who has strung the whole together. The 
scene is a country house, and the guests give a burlesque of ams? 
under the title of “Merry Marguerite.” Mdlle. Genée is simply 
delicious as Marguerite. What an exquisite pantomimist is this 
dainty Dane. In the art of acting she knows as much as a dozen of 
our home-bred young ladies in musical comedy 
combined. Mdlle. Zanfretta is the Mephisto, 
and we get some splendid dancing by Mr. Fred 
Farren. Mr. Rogerson’s dancing is extremely 
clever though his name is not starred in the bill. 


The Author of the Moment.—This title very 
well applies to ex-Lieutenant Bilse, whose name 
is Oswald Fritz Bilse. He was born in Kirn on 
the river Nahe, a branch of the Rhine, on 
March 31, 1878; he is thus only twenty-six 
years of age. His father is head master of a 
school in Thiiringen. In 1836 he entered the 
army and was appointed lieutenant two years 
later. From Cassel, where he was _ first 
stationed, he was sent to Forbach, which is the 
little garrison he has immortalised in his novel. 
In 1903, having completed his novel, he sent 
in his resignation just before its publication. 
His exposure of the iron discipline and the lax 
morals of the German army.as he saw them 
created the wildest excitement. He was brought 
to trial and sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment, a sentence that he is now undergoing. 


Spicer 
A MAN WHO ROWED FROM DOVER 
TO LONDON 


He had also competed 


Heis, however, allowed 
considerable _ latitude, 
for I have seen a letter 
addressed to his pub- 
lisher, whom he _ has 
promised to visit after 
his incarceration. Mr. 
Arnold White writes 
an admirable intro- 
duction to the novel, 
and its veracity as a 
portrait is amply borne 
out by an appendix, in 
which copious extracts Who has written a book that everyone is reading, 
from Bilse’s trial are Life in a Garrison Town. It was the appearance of 


. this portrait in the Sphere that led Mr. Lane to 
given. publish the book 


EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE 
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An Amusing Skit on the Publisher of ‘Life in a Garrison Town.” 


Chem Murphy.—Afrofos of the discovery by the Daly Mail's 
correspondent of the gentleman named Katsak Kasi whose real 
family name is Casey, a family of ancient Irish descent, an Irish 
journal reminds its readers of another remarkable Irishman named 
James Murphy who 
many years ago was 
wrecked on the coast 
of Korea and subse- 
quently rose to much 
fame in Korean society. 
He became known as 
Chem Murphy, and 
Chemulpho, the port 
and town, was called 
after him. The transi- 
tion of James Murphy 
into Jem Murphy, 
Chem Murphy, and, 
finally, Chemulpho is 
easy to trace, quite as 
easy as that of Patrick 
Casey into Katsak 
Kasi. 


War Loans.—One 
cannot help wondering 
if lack of funds is caus- 
ing the deadlock which 
has apparently arisen 


OFF WITH HIS “BODLEY” 


in the present war. ment. Mr. Lane has already sold several thousand copies of Bilse's work 
Both Japan and Russia 

tried to raise a war loan in Paris and New York, and both countries 
failed to do any business at either centre of finance. Japan is stated 
to have raised a large sum of money from her own internal resources 
in the way of private loans, but these could hardly amount to a 


—~ 
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Bevis Wain, 


THE PUTT 


THE DRIVE 


HEAD—A TALE OF A PUBLISHER 


This amusing sketch was sent to Mr. John Lane of the Bodley Head by Mr. Wilfrid Jackson, the clever 
author of Nine Points of the Law. It has reference to the publication by Mr. Lane of ex-Lieutenant 
Bilse's book, Life in a Garrison Town, for which the author has been sentenced to six months imprison- 


“THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME OF GOLF” 


sufficient sum to carry on war for any length of time. Agents from 
Russia were actively employed in London some time ago in the 
endeavour to raise a loan, but these negotiations are said to have 
failed. War—as we know ourselves—is a very costly game, and 
even the most trivial 
operations cannot be 
conducted without 
ready cash. 


Collectors for a 
Short Time.—It is 
wonderful the number 
of people who are struck 
with the collecting 
mania for a short while 
and then relinquish the 
business. An enormous 
number of people take 
to stamp-collecting but 
after a few years give it 
up as too troublesome. 
Autograph and portrait 
collectors of a_ few 
months or a_ year’s. 
standing there are in 
hundreds. These em- 
bryo collections are a 
boon to the dealers, who 
pick them up for a mere 
song, and often find in 
such collections exactly 
what their clients require and who are willing to pay a big price for 
some article to complete a collection. There is a stamp dealer in the 
City who used to advertise for ‘small collections,” and in this way 
purchased for a very slight outlay a most valuable stock in trade. 
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HOLED OUT 


These are reproductions in little of four fine coloured plates published by Mililler and Co, of 62, High Holborn. The artist is Mr. Louis Wain, so well known for his 
humorous presentation of cats 
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Literary Gossip. 


A History to be Read.—It is a magnificent book that Mr. Heine- 
mann has published in 7ke World’s History, edited by Dr. Helmolt. 
The second volume has just reached me; it contains the history of 
Oceania, Eastern Asia, and the Indian Ocean, including, of course, 
Japan, which makes it peculiarly topical at the moment. There 
are admirable maps and diagrams and all kinds of specimens of 
carving, all reproduced in colours. Altogether it is a great book, 
and Professor Bryce, by an introduction to the first volume, gives 
it a certain additional status for the English-speaking world. The 
cemetery and temple buildings of Nikko are described as the richest 
and most beautiful in Japan. The interest of the spot is increased 
by the numerous dedicatory presents in and about it which have 
been brought from every part of the country, and in some cases 
even from Korea. 
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THE TATLER 


The ‘‘ King’s Classics.”—I strongly commend the two latest 
volumes of the “ King’s Classics,” published by Alexander Moring. 
These are Zhe Knight’s Tale of Chaucer and The Prelude of 
Wordsworth. The little volume of Chaucer’s Prelude, published at 
only a shilling, is Chaucer ‘ englished,” to use Dr, Furnivall’s 
favourite word, by Professor Skeat. Chaucer has been “englished ” 
by many masters in literature—by Dryden and by Pope among 
others—but to me Chaucer is never so winning as in the original, 
where he may be read by the aid of a glossary. I recall, however, 
that my first introduction to Chaucer was through a book in which 
he was translated. This was a selection and summary of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales made long years ago by Mr. Saunders. That set 
me to read Chaucer, and there is no reason why Professor Skeat’s 
version should not have the same happy effect on others. As to 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, that is the poem that was published, as we 
remember, after his death and was for a long time only to be 
obtained in the editions for which Mr. Moxon was responsible, and 
his successors, Ward and Lock. Now it is in practically every 
edition, but it cannot be read anywhere in a more pleasing form 
than here with Mr. Basil Worsfold’s appreciative introduction. 
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THE BURIAL PLACE AND TEMPLE GROVES OF NIKKO 


IN JAPAN 


This Japanese woodcut is reproduced from ‘‘ The World's History: a Survey of Man’s Record,” edited by Dr. Helmolt, with an Introduction by 
Mr. James Bryce, and published by Mr. William Heinemann 


Emmet, not ‘‘ Emmett.”—I see that Mr. David Nutt advertises 
among his books Robert Emmet: a Character Study, by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. In the advertisement, however, Emmet’s name is 
spelt with two “t’s”; I hope this is only an error of the publisher 
and not of the author as there is no justification whatever for 
spelling the great Irishman’s name thus although it is so treated by 
Judge O’Connor Morris. 


The Vogue of Crabbe.—Mr. Thomas Wright is not justified, 
I think, in stating in his recent “ Life” of Edward FitzGerald that 
that eminent man gave a renewed vogue to the reading of George 
Crabbe’s poems. There is no evidence that Crabbe received any 
material increase of readers through FitzGerald’s praise. Of far 
more moment, because more widely circulated, was the praise of 
Cardinal Newman, and the even more magnificent tribute to Crabbe 
which generations of students have found in Lockhart’s “ Life” of 
Scott. It was one of Crabbe’s Za/es that solaced the great Sir 
Walter on his death bed. Meanwhile I see that a correspondent of 
the Saturday Review has described Crabbe as “a third-rate Words: 
worth.” Comment is needless, 
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How We Support the Drama.—The Stage Society makes a 
very good point in its newspaper which is known as the S/age 
Society News. Mr. W. L. Courtney has been gathering signatures 
in the Fortnightly Review of people who are anxiously in favour of 
a movement to ameliorate the British stage, and if possible to have a 
subsidised theatre. Mr. Max Beerbohm in the Saturday Review 
very wisely said that these people would do most good in the direction 
that they desire by supporting the Stage Society. It would now seem 
that out of the 109 signatories in favour of the Fordnightly move- 
ment only eight are members of the Stage Society. Two more were 
members but have been recently struck off for non-payment of the 
annual subscription. Considering that the Stage Society does really 
produce splendid plays, most of which could not be seen under any 
other circumstances than a state-aided theatre, it seems to me that 
the reply is final.. It is so easy to get cheap notoriety by signing 
your name to a petition for anything—for any fad that a guileless 
editor may care to encourage. It is more difficult to make people 
put down their money for a definite scheme of progress. Browning’s 
Soul's Tragedy is the next play to be produced by the Stage 
Society. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


here is no doubt that the British Constitution is the 
wonder of the world, and would be admired yet more, 
perhaps, if anybody had any precise knowledge of its nature. 
The trouble is that those who, by their position in the State, 
ought to be able to know something of the Constitution take 
such very different views as to what is or is not constitu- 
tional. For instance, that staunch political veteran, Sir 
William Harcourt, whose approaching retirement we all 
regret, has hardly ever failed to discover that a step taken 
by a government to which he was opposed was contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution. Nay, I believe that he and 
his friends have branded the formation of a “ commission” 
of gentlemen to discuss tariffs at the invitation of a private 
person as “unconstitutional.” How a person without any 
official position could act ‘“unconstitutionally,’’ except 
towards his own constituents, no one has yet explained. The 
British Constitution, then, may be taken as that part of our 
system of government which each party accuses other parties 
of violating. As such it is, of course, a fit object for general 


veneration. 
pt while I would not injure or impair the British Con- 
stitution for worlds, even if I could discover what it is, 
I am not so solemnly impressed by the ways of the Admini- 
stration. A friend of mine has had experience of official 
methods in trying to secure a telephone service to his 
dwelling ; and while he is wondering at the power a Govern- 
ment department has of employing men and time to the 
fullest extent, he is also struck at the comparatively small 
amount of result from the efforts of many men for many 
days. 


= (ies first step was simple. He inquired at the neighbour- 
ing post office how he should act in order to have a 
telephone installed in his house. The answer was that he 
should write to the head of a district post office stating his 
needs. He did so, and after a not excessive number of days 
a paper arrived which he was to fill up and forward. He 
did so, and there for a time matters remained. Thena card 
was left, the owner of which asked to call in the morning of 
a subsequent day. A charming gentleman he turned out to 
be, and my friend enjoyed a chat on literary and dramatic 
topics with him. Exactly how his intervention was to 
forward the installation my friend never learnt. He gave 
some excellent advice on the subject of instruments and 
discussed the relative merits and drawbacks of fixed and 
movable telephones. Then he went and was seen no more. 
B" not long after—perhapsa month after the first request 
was sent in—appeared an engineer. He also was a 
most intelligent man, though more scientific and less 
literary. He discussed the place of the telephone in the 
room and the nature of the instrument with most scientific 
knowledge and an entire absence of hurry. Then he also 
departed, not to return. There the matter rested for another 
month or so. Finally, a workman appeared, soon followed 
by another. Unfortunately my friend was out, and the 
question of underground or overhead connections had to be 
settled. The previous interviews had touched on this topic, 
but Government servants are especially charming in their 
power of regarding the most hackneyed questions from an 
entirely unbiased point of view. They like to find out 
everything for themselves at first hand. 
H2"" finally secured their information they proceeded 
to make the necessary connections, and wires, ending 
in mysterious arrangements with screws, coiled engagingly 
round the premises for some days. This episode was not 
very long, however; the workmen (intelligent men who evi- 
dently read much in their ‘leisure hours) did their work and 
departed about the fourth day. It was now rather over two 
months since the telephone had been bespoken. Soon after 
an engineer (whether the same or another I was not told) 
called to see if the men had actually been and done and 
gone. Finding they had he suppressed his astonishment, 
and succeeded (apparently) in speaking through the instru- 
ment. He then departed, and whether he had been in my 
friend’s saga before or not, was out of it. An interval of 
suspense followed. The Government was mute, so was the 


. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


telephone. But one day a cheery individual whom my 
friend was unable to identify with any of his previous visitors 
called. He was somewhat vague in his remarks and did 
not seem to have been sent on any particular mission, but 
he stated that the Government being (as my friend under- 
stood him) in a painfully impecunious state would require 
the rent of the instrument before allowing it to speak or 
hear. 


ae cheery unknown was a true prophet; not a week 

after his advent a blue paper arrived stating that if a 
suitable cheque were forwarded the oracle would begin to 
work ona given date. The cheque was sent; I have not 
yet heard from my friend whether the telephone is really 
working, but I see no reason why this should not be the 
case. My friend (who lives within the radius) has been 
congratulated by his acquaintances on the speed with which 
installation has been effected. Ten weeks seems to con- 
stitute a record. 


have been to Stockholm not very long ago, and in the 
hotels there every large room had a telephone on each 
of the two systems working in the city. Every house was 
on the telephone as a matter of course ; the instrument was 
as necessary and familiar as an umbrella stand. To a 
Swede we are still in a bygone century, with our inadequate 
system, our hitherto excessive prices, our slowness and 
slackness in adopting the contrivances of science. 
Yu perhaps, it is better for us. Universal telephones 
may make people prosaic. Norway is not so honey- 
combed with telephones as Sweden, but she has Ibsen and 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsjjjen, or letters to that effect. Our own 
far-seeing Government may wish to preserve the poetical 
nature of our people as long as possible by retarding the 
general telephonising of the nation. Who are the greatest 
users of telephones? Undoubtedly brokers and people in 
theatre box offices. Are not these generally the most 
prosaic of people? If the sweetest of bards appealed to 
them they would never spare him a single share in Northern 
Blocks or an upper circle ticket. So, perhaps, telephone 
engineers, workmen, and cheery officials of undesignated 
attributes are working for the preservation of poetry even 
as telephone girls at the exchanges work for the perpetration 
of profanity. Poetry appeals to the leisured classes and 
I do not know any classes more leisured than workers for 
Government, except workers for municipalities. Now that 
the Progressives, who believe in direct employment, have 
returned to power there ought to be a great poetic revival. 
The intelligent workmen who take up our streets and 
encamp there must be thinking of something as they gaze 
for hours on the traffic they have narrowed. What poems, 
romances, and plays may we not hope for from them ? May 
we not live to see a Literary Works Department of the 
UA CHONG, 
Oh Government employment, 
How beautiful and blest! 
With what intense enjoyment 
‘Thy workers take their rest! 
The law of toil relaxes 
Its grip upon their fates, 
For some are on the taxes 
And others on the rates, 


How quietly and slowly 
They tilt the paving stones! 
With what reluctance holy 
They wire their telephones! 
Rough work with spades and axes 
‘The careful tofler hates 
Whose pay is on the taxes 
Or else upon the rates. 


Perhaps the “ working” masses 
May see their fortune end 
When all the middle classes 
Have nothing more so spend; 
‘The load that on their backs is 
Has crushed them with the weights 
Of their Imperial taxes 
And their Progressive rates, 
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A PLAIN LITTLE TRAGEDY 


A Short Story. 


By 


Kate A. Lynch. 


“Through the soaked streets she went, unmindful of the hurrying 
crowds and haunted by some words of an old song :— 
He turned him right and round about upon the Irish shore, 
With “ Adieu for evermore, my love,’ and ‘‘ adieu for evermore!” 

It was, indeed, “ adieu” for ever. Her late-come lover had an 
hour ago asked her and she had refused him, and all was over. 

Her thoughts went achingly over the past. Twenty years ago, 
when she was a girl of eighteen, she had come here to Liverpool 
from her Manx home. In the narrow life of the island there had 
been no chance for her to earn the help towards the family support 
that was imperatively needed. Seven brothers and sisters all 
younger than herself, the shiftless father—half-farmer, half-sailor, 
and making little by either occupation—the anxious, tidy, over- 
wotked mother—slaving, managing, complaining—it was all a 
woeful weight on the spirits of a girl setting out, solitary and friend- 
less, to shape a career in a great, strange city. 

At school Anne Quayle had given indications of what had been 
considered literary gifts. The girl herself knew that there was 
something in her that if she could but give expression to would 
be worth the hearing. But with the clamorous demand from home 
for help for ever in her ears there was no leisure to think of any- 
thing but the devising of ways and means to assist the strugglers in 
the Manx hills. How well Anne remembered the first weeks of 
anxious searching for employment—it was gloomy November 
weather, just like this—and how quickly under that disillusioning 
experience her hopes of “ literary ” work faded, and she was willing 
at last to share her landlady’s labour of tailoring for one of the big 
city firms, It was slavish, ill-paid work, and Anne meant when the 
immediate pressure was relieved to seek other employment more 
congenial and satisfying to her ambition ; but fate, that holds in her 
hand jewels for one and stones wherewith to pelt another, kept Anne 
rigidly at the coatmaking for fifteen long years. First her father 
and eldest brother were drowned, and the second lad fell into a 
lingering consumption. The next—who might have been a help— 
ran away and had never been heard of. The two girls next in age 
to Anne had been brought to Liverpool by her. She had a hope of 
making with them a home for the mother and younger ones away 
from the grinding, profitless life of the hill farm. But they wearied 
of the monotonous tailoring and saw no charm in the prospect of a 
home merely for their peevish mother and themselves. They went 
in preference, and as early as they could, to homes of their own. 
To Anne it was strange and somewhat appalling—the absence in 
them of all sense of responsibility as regarded their mother and the 
little ones. Their individual interests seemed to. be sufficient for 
them, and although both were tolerably well married they never 
offered to take Anne out of her dreary lodgings or to make their 
homes home to her. 

“Well, work is plentiful now,” Anne said to herself, “and by 
keeping strenuously at it I can manage to have a little house ready 
for mother and the children and myself.” 

But, behold, when after a year’s close toiling and the bending of 
every energy to the accomplishment of her purpose she had suc- 
ceeded in laying by the modest sum necessary her mother refused to 
leave the old home. It would break her heart she said to get out 
of sight of Sleuhellion, away from the hearing of the Sunday bells of 
St. John’s and Crosby. To keep on in the worn-out farm, however, 
Anne’s help would be needed more largely than ever, but there was 
no alternative, and so she sent them the money she had meant to 
use for so different a purpose and kept on toiling and saving and 
sending until the two ydungest girls found openings in life for them- 
selves and left the mother alone. She was an old woman by this, 
her activity subdued by years and aches and the stillness that fell 
upon her life when the last of her flock had left her. There are 
some women whose maternai instinct only reaches as far as the baby 
stage of their children, to whom the appeal of infancy is irresistible, 
but who can regard their grown-up daughters with the hard-judging 
eye of a critical stranger, When Mrs, Quayle, with the sum of 
money that the sale of her interest in the farm had left her, took her 
leave of the Crosby bells and Sleuhellion it was not to Anne she 
turned but to one of her married daughters. It would be untrue to 
say that the eldest did not feel this keenly, but in her sad life she 


had Jearned to try to look at things from others point of view—to be 
charitable in her construction of others doings. 

“The loneliness of the forsaken house is in her heart,” she said 
to herself, ‘and it is natural enough that she should like to live 
within the sound of children’s cheerful voices again.” 

The move, at any rate, lifted the burden of monetary pressure off 
Anne and left her free for the first time to take up the career that 
she had longed so vainly for all those years. But, alas, the days of 
freedom may be overlong delayed. Thirty-three and eighteen are 
so different—the eyes with which Anne looked back over the fifteen 
years interval of griefs and straining anxieties and baffled hopes 
were almost a stranger’s eyes. Had “the wished-for come too 
late” ? Anne would not listen to the words of despair but set bravely 
to work putting into her task the concentrated thought and pent-up 
feeling of all the lost years 

Her book was well received by a few whose opinion was worth 
having, but to the general mass of readers it was “ too pessimistic.” 
They acknowledged that it was a tear-compelling tale, but while 
weeping over imaginary sorrows was well enough in simpler, happier 
times, in the present world of hard work and rainy days it was the 
cheerful writer who was wanted. Away with melancholy ! 

Anne did not rebel against this judgment; she knew that there 
was some truth in it, and yet she felt that to trace the causes of many 
of life’s sorrows and wrongs back to their source in human selfishness 
and sloth was work worth doing. But with the few words of praise: 
that welcomed it at the beginning her poor magnum opus was 
allowed to die the death of the book that does not “ take.” 

It was this book, however, which brought her one lover to her. 
It had found in another country a reader who perceived in it the wild 
Brontéan Celtic feeling and fire that satisfied his literary cravings 
and filled him with a keen desire to know something of the author. 
It was a time of pan-Celtic enthusiasm, and he—learning that she 
was of the ‘five nations ”—with the impetuosity of his race, not 
satisfied with the slow revealings of letters, made speedy arrangements 
to come and see her. 

“ And that will be the end of it all?” groaned Anne with sad 
prescience. 

Three months before a letter had come from her sister Margaret, 
with whom her mother had been living. The poor old woman had 
just had an attack of paralysis, ‘‘and I, with a houseful of children,” 
wrote Margaret, “ of course cannot give her the care that her help- 
lessness requires. Neither can Jane nor the others. We all have 
young children, and mother herself is very reasonable in the matter. 
She agrees with us in thinking that you are the only member of the 
family free to take charge of her.” 

And so Anne took her mother to the little house in the shabby 
street that was the best home she could provide. Sweetened by love 


_and patience and willing service, it was to the patient for a time a 
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happy one ; but the habits of a lifetime do not desert one in old age, 
and no sooner had the old woman grown accustomed to the 
atmosphere of gentleness and peace about her than she ceased to 
appreciate it and harked back to her old whimperings and self-pity. 
Ah ! if she had the use of her limbs, and if she had in her possession 
again the money that Margaret had not scrupled to accept from her, 
how quickly she would be back in her own home—no longer a 
dependent “ on another’s floor.” 

She wept wild tears that seemed to poor Anne the most tragic 
ever shed by mortal. This rebellion at the inevitable, this unreasoning 
but most natural craving for what had been unsatisfying at the time 
but had now the glamour of the past over it, was in the daughter’s 
eyes a most cruelly poignant instance of the old struggle between weak 
humanity and the remorselessness of fate. And this was the secret 
of the infinite patience with which she strove to make bearable her 
mother’s old age, 

Literary work done under the stress of an exhausting claim like 
this and with an ever-goading urgency for the means whereby to 
live could not, Anne knew (and proved), be of a quality to find 
acceptance from editors or publishers, and with a pang she put it 
away from her and took up the sewing again. And it was when she 
had almost forgotten that she had ever written a book which was 
published and praised and had schooled herself into an acceptance 
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Tramp: Pardon me, madame, don’t you remember me? 
Portly Person: No, my good man, | have nothing to give you 
Tramp: Aren’t you the little girl | used to romp with? 
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of the obscurity and the dreary future that seemed to be before her 
that the Irish letters came with their stimulus of flattery and hope. 
These formless, beautiful hopes would have satisfied Anne—in her 
humility she would not have asked sight or touch of this soul-lover 
of hers—but he was more eager. 

“« And seeing us—mother and myself, and the shabbiness of our 
life—will disillusion and disgust him,” she sighed to herself. 

He came, and—a gentleman by birth and position, fastidious and 
refined—he found nothing repellent but all that was charming in 
Anne. The sweet face, slightly lined, the beautiful blue eyes with 
their look of unshed tears, the delicate refinement in every detail of 
her appearance, her soft voice—here was, indeed, the one who alone 
was capable of writing the book that had enchanted him. She saw 
his approbation in his eyes and her heart leaped exultingly. But 
she read more, alas ! 

The harsh, poor old peasant mother, loud-voiced, common, sordid ; 
the poverty-stricken home and its squalid surroundings, these, too, 
had their effect. She read the struggle between the fascination she 
herself had for him and his shrinking from her belongings. But he 
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was a hot-blooded Irishman, and like the great Desmond of long 
ago he was willing, on the spur of the moment, to sacrifice all for 
love. Her own heart went over to his side and joned him in his 
pleading, but she had withstood both. Her reason for doing so had 
strengthened her and she had b-en firm. 

“T can’t leave my mother,” she had said, “and I couldn’t 
think of burdening you with her.” 

He had striven with impetuous warmth to put aside this objection, 
but some instinct told her how short a strain in some ways his stock 
of patience would bear. 

“* You would never live with her,” she said with final, sad decision ; 
and with all his fervour and heat he had been unable to alter this 
conviction of hers. 

Perhaps, six months from now, to-day’s disappointment would 
weigh lightly enough on him, but poor Anne, going home through 
the rain, knew that with the quenching of this one gleam of “the 
light that never was on sea or shore” had come for her the beginning 
of grey middle-age and the parting for ever with dreams and hopes. 
and the joy of life. 


Can you Detect anything Wrong in these Pictures? 


& 


The latest form of the competition puzzle craze in American journalism is the detection of trifling blunders in drawings, matters of etiquette, and 
quotations. The idea originated with the ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal,” a Philadelphian weekly paper which claims a circulation of a million. It has since been 
assimilated in this country by the ‘‘Weekly Dispatch,” which is said to have a circulation of half a million. For the benefit of our readers who like to 
exercise their ingenuity on such puzzles we give above half-a-dozen pictures in each of which there is an error of some sort. Those who wish to enter for 
the competition must write on a sheet of paper with their names and addresses what the particular error in each picture is. Nothing need be cut out; it 
will be sufficient to give the number of picture referred to. For the next three weeks we shall give a similar set of /puzzles. Wait till the last appears in 
our issue of April 6 and hen send your solutions of the four sets of puzzies to The Detection Editor, ‘‘The Tatler,” Great New Street, E.C., not later 
than;Apri!12. For the most accurate solutions three prizes are offered: (1) A beautiful Framed Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen; (2) a Framed 
Drawing by Ernest Prater; (3) a Framed Drawing by Holland Tringham 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE TEST MATCHES 


Photographs taken exclusively for ‘‘ The Tatler.” 


THE ENGLISH TEAM ON THE SYDNEY GROUND 


THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN QUITE SATISFIED 
WITH HIMSELF 


THE SCORING BOARD AT SYDNEY B. J. T. BOSANQUET, R. E. FOSTER, 


On Australian cricket grounds the scoring AND P, F. WARNER 


boards are much more complete and give more 


information than those in England Watching the Australians at practice 
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C. HILL’S FAMOUS FORWARD STROKE A. J. HOPKINS AND VICTOR TRUMPER BRAUND HOLDING A GOOD CATCH 
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HOW A TORPEDO IS SENT ON ITS DEADLY ERRAND. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER ENTERING THE WATER 


THE SPLASH CAUSED BY THE TORPEDO 
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Nimble Torpedo Craft Manoeuvring with Warships. 


The mosquitoes of a modern fleet are here shown manceuvring through a line of warships in a heavy sea. These little vessels and the larger destroyers 
have played an increasingly important part in recent actions 
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SOCIETY 


The King and the Season.—It is 
now quite certain that this year’s 
season will be as much broken by 
royal movements as was last year’s. 
The King will pay visits to Newmarket 
for the great race meetings. The 
Court ‘will spend the Whitsuntide 
and Ascot weeks at Windsor Castle, 
and there will be various visits to 
various great houses for different 
purposes. The remainder of the 
period will be spent at Buckingham 
Palace. With regard to the prospects 
of the season from a less exalted point 
of view the agents say that never 
was there a greater difficulty in letting 
furnished houses, and that they are 
advising all their clients to propose 
much lower rents than those which 
have prevailed in past years. Of 
course there will be a great deal 
of |gaiety—there always is—but it 
looks as though people were not 
coming up from the country in such 
numbers as usual. 


Highnesses and Others.—There 
are quite a number of curious dis- 
tinctions between the various children 
of our Royal Family. The families, 
for instance, of the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of 
Albany, and Prince Charles of Den- 
mark are all royal highnesses born. 
The daughters of the Duchess of Fife 
are not royal or highness, and have 
merely the precedence of dukes’ 
daughters, that is as marchionesses. 
The children of Princess Christian 
hold the title of royal highness solely 
by royal warrant conferred on them 
by the late Queen Victoria. The 
children of Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg have really only the rank of 


Is one of the iumerous Americans who have married into 
She is a daughter of the late Mr. 
She married Lord 


counts and countess. The late 
Queen granted them the title of 
princes and princess and the attri- 


bute of “highness” before their title. 
Strictly speaking the children of 
Prince and Princess Alexander of 
Teck (if they have any) will be 
counts and countesses unless it pleases the 
King to confer on them the title of prince. 


So Long Absent Across Seas. — The 
Countess of Minto at the close of her husband’s 
appointment as Governor-General of Canada 
will come to London to present her two pretty 
daughters, Lady Eileen and Lady Violet 
Elliot, at Court and take them through the 
delights of the London season. To all three 
these past years of office in the Dominion have 
been full of interesting experiences. Putting 
aside the ordinary routine at Rideau Hall, 
the seat of Government, there were the expe- 
ditions along the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the tour through the Saskatchewan River, 
and the visit to Skagway in 1900, from which 
Lord and Lady Minto went right up to Dawson 
City on the Klondyke. Last year Lady 
Minto and her daughters paid a most de- 
lightful visit to Japan. 


the English peerage. 
William Thaw of Pittsburg, 
Yarmouth, who is the eldest son of the Marquis of Hertford, 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


THE COUNTESS OF YARMOUTH 


U.S.A. 


in 1903 


A New Ambassadress.—Mrs. Charles 
Hardinge, whose husband is to be our new 
ambassador to Russia, is essentially fitted to 
play the part of hostess at the British Em- 
bassy-at St. Petersburg, for she has had great 
experience of courts. She is a daughter of 
the late Lord Alington, who was for so many 
years an intimate personal friend of the King, 
and the sister of Lady Chelsea, who married 
into a family which was quite as intimate 
with the Royal Family as her own. Mrs, 
Charles Hardinge has been a bedchamber 
woman to the Queen for over ten years. She 
is bright and lively, clever and accomplished, 
The Queen is very fond of her. She is pretty, 
slim in figure, has a great deal of pretty hair, 
and bears a strong family resemblance to her 
sister, Lady Chelsea. Fortunately she is a 
good linguist, though it remains to be seen 
whether she will try to master the Russian 
language, 
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The Peerage and the Stage.— 
The Countess of Clancarty, who has 
been so seriously ill in Dublin, was 
before her marriage Miss Belle Bilton 
of the halls. But that is now fifteen 
years ago, and Lady Clancarty has 
always made her husband a mocel 
wife. She has always been immensely 
popular at Garbally Park, Lord 
Clancarty’s Irish seat, where her love 
of sport and excellent horsemanship 
appealed at once to her neighbours 
and tenants. The union of the stage 
and the peerage, however much 
goody-goody people may shrug their 
shoulders at it, has generally produced 
exceedingly happy marriages. Cer- 
tainly neither Lord Orkney nor the 
Marquis of Headfort has ever had 
reason to regret that he married 
without consulting the wishes of 
Mrs. Grundy. 


A Hundred Years Ago.—One of 
the earliest and best-known examples 
of a peer going to the stage for his 
bride was Lord Derby, who more 
than a hundred years ago made a 
Miss Farren his wife. Miss Farren 
was an Irishwoman who made _ her 
first appearance before the footlights 
as a fairy ina Liverpool pantomime 
before she was seventeen. ‘Three 
years later she held undisputed 
supremacy of the stage, and on 
May 1, 1797, she became Countess 
of Derby. In these modern days the 
peers who have married actresses 
have for the most part been in the 
first blush of youth, but Lord Derby 
was more than double Miss Farren’s 
age at the time of their wedding. 
Nevertheless, the union was an 
exceedingly happy one. ‘The present 
Earl of Derby is not descended from 
her, but the Earl of Wilton is. 
Again, Harriet Mellon married the 
oth Duke of St. Albans. Her grand- 
daughter by marriage is the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, who has always 
shown a keen interest in players. 


“‘Connut Come to Town.”—The Duke 
of Connaught is a_ well-known figure in 
St. James’s Street when he is in town. It is 
a regular habit of his to walk from Clarence 
House through the Ambassadors’ Court of the 
Palace to St. James’s Street, where he some- 
times continues his walk, sometimes takes a 
cab. Asa general rule he is quite unrecognised 
by the passers-by, but the porters at the clubs 
know him well. One of them says that he 
has often called a cab for the Duke, helped 
him in, and received a tip. On one of these 
occasions a street Arab, who had vainly tried 
to sell the Duke a “ speshul ’dishun,” suddenly 
called out, ‘* My heye, if it ain’t Connut himself, 
There’s a splendid notice of yer R’yal ’Iyhness 
in this ere ha’porth.” The Duke bought the 
paper and looked at the notice. It was an 
unusually accurate one, for it announced that 
he had come to town. The Duke is not to 
leave Ireland till after the King’s visit. 
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THE HOSTESS OF STRAWBERRY HILL, BARONESS DE STERN 


the wife of Baron de Stern, the owner of Strawberry Hill at Twickenham, once the residence of Horace Walpole. She is the possessor of some 
exceedingly fine pearls, and the necklace which she is wearing in the photograph is said to be worth £20,000 
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Royal Artists.—At a very early age 
Princess Victoria displayed a distinct aptitude 
both for drawing and painting, and had the 
Princess been born in a different rank of life 
would doubtless have become known as an 
artist of considerable merit. The fan painted 
by Princess Victoria some years ago is an 
exquisite work of art, and was much prized by 
the late Queen, to whom it was given. This 
fan was exhibited the other day at the exhi- 
bition of the Royal Amateur Art Society, and 
was greatly admired. The Princess 
Christian exhibited a hand-painted 
screen which also attracted a good deal 
of attention. 


Visitors at Buckingham Palace.— 
Calling on royalty cannot be done in 
quite the same manner as one pays a 
visit to ordinary folk. Outside members 
of the Royal Family—who, of course, 
can call on the King at any time— 
people have to wait an intimation from 
the Sovereign that he can_ receive 
them. The heads of the different 
foreign legations in London are, how- 
ever, exempt from this rule. In their 
case they notify their intention to call 
on the King, and a reply is sent to 
them whether or not his Majesty can 
receive them. When the King is indis- 
posed anyone can call to inquire after 
his Majesty’s health, and if a person is 
personally known to the King he may 
wait to receive a reply from his Majesty, 
who possibly may see the caller. 


Cricket and Weddings.—Mr. 
Warner’s marriage is to take place 
almost immediately after he returns 
from Australia. His fancée, Miss Agnes 
Blythe, accompanied Mr. Warner on his trip 
to Australia and has been present at all 
the principal matches. As Miss. Blythe’s 
engagement was announced just before Mr. 
Warner and his team left England it will have 
been practically coincident with the famous 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


tour during which the “ ashes ” were recovered. 
Mr. Warner is, I believe, the first English 
captain who went out to Australia an engaged 
man, although it was while leading a cricket 
team in Australia that the present Lord 
Darnley, then Mr. Ivo Bligh, first met his 
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HENRIETTA DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE 


Ils a daughter of the late Mr. Henry Hope of Deepdene, Surrey, 
and mother of the present Duke of Newcastle. 
twice married, first to the 6th Duke of Newcastle, who died 
in 1879, and secondly to Mr. Theobald Hohler, who died in 1892 


wife. Lady Darnley comes from Beechworth 
in Victoria, where her father was a magistrate 
in the gold-mining days and afterwards settled 
down as a squatter. Mrs. MacLaren is also 
an Australian who met her husband while 
he was a member of Mr. Stoddart’s team. 


She has been 
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A Double Heir.—Mr. Charles Lyell, the 
Liberal candidate for East Dorset, has the 
somewhat unusual distinction of being heir to 
two baronetcies. He is the only son of Sir 
Leonard Lyell and nephew and heir to 
Sir Charles Lyell. Cases, however, where 
there is more than one baronetcy in the 
same family are not altogether uncommon, 
When Lord Wolseley was first offered a 
baronetcy in recognition of his distinguished 
military services many years ago he declined 
it on the ground that there was already 
a baronetcy in the family. This re- 
calls the great Sir Robert Peel's 
famous letter to one of his political 
supporters in which he entreated him 
to retain the distinction of not being 
a baronet. 


An Amateur Carpenter.—Since the 
death of his wife Lord Ridley seems tu 
have almost dropped out of society, 
though he continues to take the greatest 
interest in agricultural affairs and rents 
a shooting every year in~ Scotland. 
He generally quarters himself near 
Guisachan, Lord Tweedmouth’s place 
in Inverness-shire. ‘The late Lady 
Ridley was, of course, a sister of Lord 
Tweedmouth, and the relations between 
the two families have always been 
cordial. At one time Lord Ridley, whose 
father kept a pack of foxhounds, was 
fond of hunting and kept some fine 
weight-carriers. He is still a keen 
shot but devotes himself mostly to the 
affairs of his large estate. Very fond 
of his north of England home, he 
has one consuming hobby. This is 
carpentry, and he spends much of his 
time in the comfortable shop he has had 
fitted up. Lord Ridley is a stout, well- 
built man above the middle height and a 
typical representative of the country squires 
for whom he used to speak in the House 
of Commons. 


RUSSIAN LADIES MAKING WARM CLOTHES FOR THE TROOPS 


An Autocratic Ladies’ League has been formed under the presidency of the Grand Duchess Paulovna to make warm clothes. Working parties are held in 
the palace of the Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, the Czar’s uncle, the husband of the Grand Duchess Paulovna, who is a Mecklenburg princess 
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Our Regular and Irregular 


Naval Forces. 


Cribé 


Photographic Association 


OFFICERS OF THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS WHO ARE INSTRUCTING THE CREWS ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘PRESIDENT"’ AT MILLWALL 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Sub-Lieutenant Marshall, Sub-Lieutenant Money-Coutts, Paymaster Nisbet, Sub-Lieutenant Hon. S. 
G. Macdonald, Sub-Lieutenant E. Wildy, Sub Lieutenant Hanson, Surgeon Hannan; middle row—Commander W. Hewetson, R.N., Sub-Lieutenant Roberts 
Wray; front row—Midshipman Bullock, Midshipman Monier-Williams, Midshipman Searle 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY > 


Miss Maud Darrell in ‘* The Love Birds” at the Savoy Theatre. 


Johnston & Hoffman 
Miss Darrell plays the part of Bertha in The Love Birds, The name means nothing, but her frock is so charming and her little dance so picturesque that she stands out 
of the picture, Miss Darrell recently appeared in The Girl from Kay's, playing the chief part in Miss Legarde’s absence 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Florence Lloyd in ‘The Earl and the Girl” at the Adelphi Theatre. 


Johnston & Hogmann 
Miss Florence Lloyd plays the part of the sweetheart of Jim Cheese, the costermonger. Miss Lloyd, who is a sister of Miss Violet Lloyd, formerly of the Gaiety, and a 
kinswoman ot Miss Lydia Thompson, makes the most plausible boy in evening clothes on the stage 
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“The Cingalee.”—Mr. George Edwardes 
has admittedly scored his greatest success in 
The Cingalee at Daly’s. Everybody was 
pleased on the first night, even the pro- 
fessional critic who shrugs his shoulders as 
he knows that though he may not personally 
relish this sort of fare the public does. On the 
second night the house was simply crowded 
—a rare event—despite the shocking down- 
pour of rain. 


Why the Success?—In the small space 
available for me last Wednesday I ventured 
to suggest that Mr. Edwardes has taken a 
step in the right direction in giving us a con- 
secutive story. I know nothing more irritating 
than the “piece” which ostensibly tells a 
story and is at the trouble to furbish up a 
plot, and yet tells it so disjointedly that one 
has to exercise more dexterity in following it 
than is the case with any other type of play. 
Even the most experienced reporter of a plot 
finds it next to impossible to tell what the 
story of a musical comedy 
really is. So the idea that 
musical comedy is “* go-as-you- 
please” is quite a mistake ; it 


really worries one. Mr. Ed- 
wardes has avoided that 
mistake. 

Attention to Detail. — 


Another cause of the success 
of The Cingalee is the infinite attention 


to detail and the r-gardlessness of ex- 
pense. I am informed that the artificial 


flowers in the first act alone cost £500. 
Everything is done on the same lavish scale, 
and it pays. Zhe Cingalee is, moreover, 
genuinely amusing, and will become a great 
deal more so when Mr. Huntley Wright has 
had time to work up his part. I think, how- 
ever, it is a great mistake to make the tea- 
planter, Vereker, marry the native girl. Tea- 
planters do not do such things as Ibsen 
would say; besides which, the whole motive 
of making Lady Patricia (Miss Jay) propose 
to Vereker is practically thrown away. 


More Daniels Come to Judgment.—A few 
weeks ago Mr. Beerbohm Tree in a speech at 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund Dinner was bold 
enough to say in as many words that there 
was too much ‘economy of the truth’ by 
newspaper critics on stage matters. He has 
since been followed by Mr. H. B. Irving, who 
at the annual meeting of the Actors’ Associa- 
tion referred to certain wholesome criticisms— 


At the hands of our friends on the press, whose kindly 
interest in his least concerns pursues the actor with 
mercurial agility from the public stage to the domestic 
interior, and indeed only Jeaves him with a graceful 
reluctance at the moment of dissolution. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchicr has now fallen into line 
and found it necessary to ask to be saved 


from his friends the irresponsible para- 
graphers. He has issued a circular letter to 


editors asking as a great favour that no para- 
graphs should be allowed to appear with re- 
gard to any play to follow Ze Arm of the 
Law. In fact, he wants to be saved from our 
old and familiar friends, the crack-in-the-wall 
paragraphs, such as ‘‘when it shall be found 


Week by Week. 


necessary,” ot “at a date not yet fixed,” or 
yet again, ‘‘in the dim future when the very 
successful play, Nat 7 7vaps, shall have run its 


course.” And so on and so forth. 


What Some Managers Think.—Of course 
for a long time past managers and actors 
have in the privacy of their clubs and houses 
freely expressed their indifference and even 
contempt for “what the papers say,” and I 
know of a case of a very prominent manager 
who ‘said he did not care if any newspaper 
men ever went into his house again, “as the 
public would come whatever the papers said.” 
Of course this gentleman was only talking 
through his hat. 


Hana 
THE GAIETY CALL-BOY 


“ Haifan hour, gentlemen, please” 


Sir Henry._-He might well take a lesson 
from Sir Henry Irving. No man has shown 
greater tact and acumen in dealing with his 
publicity department, and he has ever followed 
the golden rule of a great American actor who 
always said of the most humble and remote 
attaché of an inkpot that “he might be the 
editor of the New York Herald to-morrow 
for all I can tell.” In referring to Sir Henry 
I want to emphasise the fact that all the 
organisation in the world would not have 
availed him without his innate great kindness 
of heart, his very broad mind, and his lofty 
disregard of the price of a few seats. Going 
back for a moment to the prominent manager 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


referred to above I would remind him that 
the Court Circular is in reality only the 
paragrapher of the throne, and theatrical 
managers might well take a lesson from its 
style, which is confined to the recital of cold, 
cold facts. 


“A Marriage of Convenience.” — Mr. 
Waller has got a play after his own heart in 
Mr. Grundy’s transcript of Dumas, for the 
part of the comte (originally played in English 
by Mr. Terriss) suits Mr. Waller like a glove. 
That was probably why he elected to play it 
at the command performance before the King 
and Queen at Sandringham last autumn. 
Again, the part of the comtesse, which has 
many points of resemblance to that of Lady 
Mary Carlyle, is in the capital keeping of Miss 
Grace Lane. The play is prettily mounted 
and it is acted with spirit. 1 hope it may 
compensate Mr. Waller for his misfortune 
with A Queens Romance. 


A Call-boy.—‘‘Half an hour, ladies, 
please,” cries out the call-boy as. he mounts 
the 103 steps that lead to the various dressing- 
rooms in the Gaiety Theatre every evening 
at 7.20 sharp, Then he comes flying down 
the stairs again, crosses the stage, and climb- 
ing the 108 steps on the other—the Strand 
—side calls out, “Half an hour, gentlemen, 
please.” As an additional warning the bells 
in the rooms are all set going by the assistant 
stage manager from the prompt corner, and 
at 740 Frederick Arthur Dowden, the 
fourteen-year-old call-boy at the Gaiety, is 
setting on another ascent to give the “ quarter 
of an hour, ladies, please,” on all the landings 
on the Aldwych side of the theatre. 


The Final Duties. — The third call 
is the “opening,” and thence onwards until 
the “final? duties send the call-boy at 
quickly-recurring intervals from the prompt 
corner to warn the principals and the chorus 
of their entrances. In all during the evening 
he makes twenty-seven calls. Some of those 
are to bring down, perhaps, one or two 
individuals as, for instance, one for ‘‘ Miss 
Millar and Miss Studholme, please,” followed 
a few minutes later by “ Miss Ediss, please.” 
During the second act the “calls” are not 
made on the actors’ side of the house, the 
bells being relied upon there, but a call-boy 
in a theatre like the Gaiety has to bustle a 
lot, and his resting moments in the prompt 
corner are few. 

His Important Post.—Only those who are 
accustomed to the stage of a theatre can 
understand the care that has to be taken to 
bring down all the people engaged in a play 
from the dressing-rooms in good time for their 
entrances. In a performance where a big 
cast and chorus are engaged the responsibility 
is all the greater, and the call-boy is a very 
important—if youthful—official. Call - boys 
have risen to be leading actors, and the 
knowledge that they get of every detail of 
stage management in the -course of their 
duties as they gradually earn promotion fits 
them out with the best tackle for securing 
success if they happen to possess the talent. 
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“THE ARM OF THE LAW” AT THE GARRICK 


The Examining Magistrate as the Prisoner’s Torturer. 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


MR. BOURCHIER, MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH, AND MR. ROBERTSHAW 


This picture represents the scene in the second act. Pierre Etchepare, a Basque peasant (Mr, Jerrold Robertshaw), has been arrested on the charge of murdering an old 
man. Mouzon, the examining magistrate (Mr. Bourchter), bullies and badgers and coaxes and wheedles the prisoner into giving the most contradictory answers. As a matter 
of fact the prisoner is acquitted. The magistrate has made the prisoner's wife (Miss Vanbrugh) admit that she had run off the rails as a girl, though that has nothing to do 
with the case, and the prisoner having heard her asked the question in court repudiates her when he is acquitted. The woman thereupon stabs the magistrate to the heart 
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London and the Country.—I am glad 
to find that the witty “‘ Tramp” of the 
Weekly Dispatch has taken up the case of 
the country player whose position has been 
brought into prominence by the great artistic 
success of Miss Muriel Wylford at the 
Avenue. Miss Wylford has been hitherto 
condemned to trainp the provinces year in 
and year out, and yet she and her companions 
from tour are to my mind 
far better than the Lon- 
doners who have been 
brought in to “strengthen” 
the cast. Miss Wylford 
has proved herself a first 
rate actress. Will she 
settle in London? We 
are very badly in want of 
some leading ladies. The 
craze over some play- 
actresses is simply ridicu- 
lous—-some of these in 
the days of their luck aze 
really far worse than when 
they were struggling for 
recognition. And there is 
another point. Some- 
times a player from tour 
who has made a genuine 
hit in town does not get 
another chance. Why is 
it, for example, that Miss 
Mathieson, who made 
such a success at the 
Duke of York’s, has never again been seen 
in a big production—Evev-yman excepted ? 


Congreve Revived.—The Mermaid Society 
for the production of old English plays, of 
which the president is Mr. Philip Carr, 
announces three performances of Congreve’s 
comedy, The Way of the World, to be 
given at the Court Theatre next Sunday 
evening and the after- 
noon and evening of 
Monday. Admission 
to the performance 
on Sunday evening 
will be reserved to mem- 
bers of the society, 
but seats for the per- 
formances on Monday 
afternoon’ and evening 
may be obtained at the 
offices of the society, 
3, Old Palace Chambers, 
Old Scotland Yard, 
Whitehall, where also 
all information with 
regard to membership of 
the society may be 
obtained. The Mermaid 
Society’s performances 
of Milton’s Comus and 
Fletchers Faithful 
Shepherdess in the 
Botanic Gardens, lRe- 
gent’s Park, last summer 
attracted considerable 
attention. 


The Hanlons.—The 
clever quartet of gym- 


who have 


nasts been 
providing thrilling entertainment at the 


Alhambra are probably the best-known team 
of theatrical athletes in existence. The head of 
the combination is Robert—familiarly known 
as “ Bob”’—Hanlon, whose connection with the 
“sround and lofty ” branch of the profession 
extends over a period of more than thirty 
years. Originally the juvenile member of the 


famous Hanlon-Voltas troupe, he has lived 
the strenuous life of the popular gymnast. A 
daring feature of the Hanlons’ present turn 
consists in throwing the boy through a series 
of forward and backward double somersaults 
between Bob Hanlon and the performer on 
the opposite bar. Throughout his unrivalled 


career Bob Hanlon has endeavoured to justify 
the printed opinion of an early critic that he 


THE WONDERFUL STAGE OF THE NEW COLISEUM 


was “the greatest gymnast in existence,” and 
that English acrobats were incomparable. 


The New Coliseum.—I give a picture 
of the circular excavation which has been 
made on the site cleared for the erection of 
the new palace of amusement, to be called 
the Coliseum, with its frontage in St, Martin’s 
Lane ; it gives some idea of the immense space 


THE HANLON TROUPE 


that will be occupied by, the stage. The 
circular stage, which will be 75 ft. in diameter, 
will occupy the centre of a stage 100 ft. square, 
and the excavation depicted will carry it 
and contain the electric engines designed to 
move it. The undertaking is altogether an 
enormous one, involving in construction great 
engineering skill, 
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A Revolving Stage.— The revolving stage 
is to be composed of three separate tables, 
each of them capable of attaining a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, They can be turned 
in either direction at will, and by their use the 
management expects to be able to get some 
marvellous effects in the novel items that 
are to be a distinguishing feature of this new 
palace of variety entertainment. 

The Programme.—As 
sketches and playlets are 
to find place on the pro- 
gramme at the Coliseum 
a saving of time will be 
effected by the use of the 
revolving stage, for whilst 
one scene is being played 
to the audience another 
will be got ready to be 
swung round when the 
first has concluded. This 
arrangement can if neces- 
sary be continued for a 
whole evening without 
dropping the curtain or 
making a scenic change 
in view of the audience. 
Four distinct shows every 
day necessitate time-saving 
machinery. 


The Cost.—The Coli- 
seum, which will cost 
over £100,000, will be 
opened next December. It will have a seating 
capacity for 4,000 people and as many more 
can if they wish spend the time between 
shows in the restaurants, reading-rooms, 
shops, hair-dresser’s, and post-office depart- 
ments on the premises. 


‘« Sketches.”—By the time of its opening 
the theatre manager and the music-hall people 
may have found a way 
out of the difficulty of 
“sketches.” I do not 
believe that the theatres 
would increase _ their 
audiences by one per 
cent. even if there were 
no “sketches” in the 


halls. Personally | have 
always found these 
sketches remarkably 


dreary, for few music- 
hall stages are suitable 
to accommodate a stage 
scene. The halls are 
popular for totally 
different reasons, and the 
theatre managers are 
really beating the air. 


Miss Ethel Hirsch- 
bein.— Miss Hirschbein, 
who gave a recital at 
the Bechstein Hall last 
week, is English despite 
her name, and was 
born in London. Origi- 
nally a student of the 
violin, first under Mr, 
Samuel Webb and Mr, 
B. Hollander at the 
Guildhall School of Music and subsequently 
under Mr. Emil Sauret at the Royal Academy 
of Music, she gave two concerts as a child 
violinist at the small Queen’s Hall and Stein- 
way Hall respectively. She turned to singing 
on the discovery of her voice, which has been 
trained during the past three years by M. J. 
Bouhy. 


Campbell & Gray 
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Alene English Sunday, generally speaking, is 
not the most popular day of the week ; 
indeed, it is considered by many people—men 
more especially—to be superlatively dull, 
wearisome, and monotonous. But for the 
touring actor the Sabbath has manifold 
charms and attractions denied to the less 
itinerant individual—the journey, the meeting 
of old friends on the way, the harmless game 
of nap or poker in the train, the sight of 
fresh faces, and a hundred other delights, 
paltry but pleasing, frivolous yet fascinating, 

Suppose a theatrical company to be perform- 
ing this week in Manchester and due to appear 
on the following Monday in New- 
castle-on-Tyne. On or about Thurs- 
day evening the “train call” will 
be pinned on the notice board at the 
entrance to the stage; this ‘‘call” 
is usually made out ten minutes 
earlier than the scheduled time 
of departure of the train, say 
eleven a.m., actors being prover- 
bially unpunctual people. Sunday 
arrives, and one by one the members 
of the company assemble on the 
platform and talk “shop” until the 
acting manager, having purchased 
the tickets, makes his appearance in 
the orthodox high hat and frock 
coat and busies himself allotting 
them their respective compartments. 
The low comedian of the party, true 
to the traditions of his calling, 
rushes up, panting and breathless, 
at the last moment and jumps in 
anywhere, preferably with the ladies, 
On reaching Leeds, where there is 
certain to be a wait of a couple of 
hours or more, those who can afford 
it treat themselves to a cheap meal ; 
those who cannot have no alternative 
but to perambulate the streets or 
pay a lingering visit to the “ profes- 
sional” public-house. At the ap- 
pointed time they again congregate 
at the station adjoining that at 
which they arrived, where, probably 
attached to a “special,” they find 
their own particular coach awaiting 
them. Another three or four hours 
tedious journey, stopping at almost 
every signal, and they reach their 
destination late in the evening and 
hie them speedily to their “dig- 
gings” to partake of an over-cooked 
supper and a_ well-earned night’s 
rest. When a company is visiting 
only the larger cities these “ digs ” 
or lodgings, of which a number are 
let regularly to members of the theatrical 
profession only, are usually booked ahead, 
having in most cases been approved of by 
others and recommended, But in the smaller 
towns, where rooms are neither so_ plentiful 
nor so well known, the worry of ‘dig-hunt- 
ing” is not infrequently added to the cares of 
the day. 

Even short journeys are tiring and trouble- 
some. It is no exaggeration to state that as 
much as five hours have been occupied in 
covering a distance of thirty miles. This, of 
course, is due to the wretched Sunday ser- 
vice of trains and the consequent protracted 
“waits”—so fatiguing to the ladies and so 
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ACTOR SPENDS HIS SUNDAY 


By a Mere Mummer. 


disastrous to the men. To be left to freeze 
or perspire (according to the time of year) 
in a siding a hundred yards away from an 
isolated station is scarcely a condition to be 
envied. It cannot be wondered at, then, that 
the actor having borrowed a_ ticket — the 
trade mark of the traveller—-from the mana- 
ger adjourns to the railway refreshment-room, 
and armed with the all-powerful piece of 
pasteboard makes such persistent attacks 
upon the door that the tender-hearted young 
lady in charge, awakened from her afternoon 
nap, is reluctantly compelled to admit him. 

A “wait,” however, at a busy junction 


Ellis & Walery 
“MORNING"—AS REPRESENTED AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


By Miss Hilda Antony in The Cherry Girl 


such as Derby, Crewe, or Darlington bears 
a very different aspect. Here all is bustle, 
hustle, and hurry. At the first-named station 
nearly every train that arrives or departs in- 
cludes at least one theatrical “crowd,” and 
every few minutes a “special” pulls up com- 
posed entirely of dramatic combinations. 
Mummers stand in groups discussing old 
times with their colleagues of the past ; here 
a batch of chorus girls are hugging and 
kissing each other as though their very lives 
depended upon their osculations; there a 
half-witted, selfdubbed comedian is executing 
an extravagant cake-walk for the benefit of 
an unappreciative audience ; and further ona 
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smart-looking fellow in a fur coat is shaking 
heartily by the hand a wretched, half-starved 
old man in a ragged overcoat and broken 
hat—success and failure side by side—for 
actors are kind-hearted people as a class and 
false pride has no place among their faults. 
Presently, as another special train glides 
smoothly alongside the platform, they rush 
in a body to the edge and examine the 
flaring labels on the windows to ascertain 
the names of the various companies; the 
doors of the carriages open almost simul- 
taneously and all types and sizes of clean- 
shaven humanity emerge from the coaches. 
Old friends meet and invite each 
other to “wet” the occasion. In 
the refreshment saloon all is pande- 
monium. Above the babel of voices 
and clinking of glasses a dozen 
orders are shouted all together in 
stentorian tones to the distracted 
barmaids, drinks are upset, and toes 
are trodden on in the confusion not 
to get left behind. 

All this may sound very exciting 
and fascinating, but it is not all 
“honey”; curses clash with kind 
words, disappointment with delight ; 
it is a spectacle to witness, but not 
to take part in. Many who for that 
fleeting moment have cast their 
cares aside have travelled since the 
dawn of day ; in the murky morn- 
ing mist they have stood, sleepy and 
shivering, on a bare platform await- 
ing the arrival of the coach which 
they are destined to occupy for per- 
haps the next twelve hours. Some, 
perchance, have travelled all night, 
having crossed from Ireland on a 
choppy sea. 

Oh! it has its drawbacks the 
actor’s Sunday—dozens of them— 
and yet the actor loves it and looks 
forward to it. It can hardly be 
called his “‘ day of rest,” but it is at 
least his ‘‘ night off.” No matter at 
what hour in the evening fate and 
the railway company may land him 
at his destination, no matter how 
tired and worn-out he may feel, he 
will have his “trot round,” his one 
or two ‘calls ” to feel his feet and 
find new friends—he will have that 
if it costs him his supper. Should 
he have been fortunate enough to 
have had but a short (and quick) 
journey he proves himself perhaps 
a lazy person, for having disposed 
of his dinner—which he never sits 
down to before three p.m.—he usually be- 
takes himself to his bedroom or throws himself 
on the couch, and having instructed his land- 
lady to provide him with a cup of tea about 
six o’clock composes himself for slumber and 
dreams of the days, nigh at hand, when he 
shall be the idol of the ladies and lord of the 
London stage. On such rare occasions the 
actor certainly has time to attend church if 
he wishes to, and to do him 
often avails himself of the opportunity. He 
is not so black as he is generally painted ; 
he enjoys his freedom and is fond of fun, 
but he means well and has a_ heart of 
gold. 


justice he 
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THE GREAT WAR IN THE EAST 
Four Russians who were in the Thick of the Fight. 


CAPTAIN GRIGOROVITCH CAPTAIN SCHTSHESNOVITCH 
Commander of the battleship, ‘‘ Tsarevitch,” torpedoed at Port Arthur Commander of the battleship, ‘‘Retvisan,” torpedoed at rort Arthur on 
on February 8 February 8 


CAPTAIN ROUDNEFF CAPTAIN ESSEN 
Commander of the cruiser, ‘‘Variag,"’ destroyed in action at Chemulpho Commander of the cruiser, ‘‘Novik,” torpedoed at Port Arthur on 
on February 9 February 8 
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e EARNING A LIVING IN LIVELY JAPAN e« 


NO, 
SRY 


©: EVERY KIND OF BROOM AND BASKET © 


Frith 
A HORSE BOY OF JAPAN 


Frith 
The tradespeople of Japan are an industrious and artistic set of people. The Ay GROOM OEWIAPAN 
lanterns which the Japanese themselves use are often very effectively and simply 
decorated with a large circle of red. Some can be seen hanging in the jantern 
shop shown telow. The hcrse boy carrying a fan is quite of old Japan. Another 
astonishing sight in Japanese streets is the broom and basket seller carrying an 

immense stock of goods upon a small wheelbarrow 


NS 
SANZ 


© WHERE ONE BUYS THE LANTERNS TO LIGHT ONE'S PATH IN © 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN 
All sizes and shapes of lanterns are to be bought—tall round, and square The street 
CARRYING A LANTERN lanterns have little roofs put over them to protect them from the rain 


CARRYING A LANTERN 
AFTER DARK 


AFTER DARK 
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THE STEINDEL QUARTET 


Much interest has been created throughout Germany in this quartet, which consists of M. Bratche and three brothers named Steindel, whose ages vary from’eight to twelve 


Max Darewski.—The latest prodigy is 
Max Darewski, who has been startling Bourne- 
mouth by conducting his own waltz, Ze Réve. 
The boy is eight years old, and is the son of a 
-well-known professor of singing in Maida Vale. 
At five, without having had a lesson, he com- 
posed Ze Réve; he was then placed under 
Mr. Carl Webber for instruction. 
first-rate pianist and may appear in London 
this season. He can play thirty classical 
pieces from memory. 


Miell & Miell 
THE BOY CONDUCTOR, MASTER DAREWSKI 


Max is a 


INFANT PRODIGIES. 


Mr. Henry J. Wood.—Mr. Wood stands 
high among the prodigies, as Mrs. New- 
march’s sketch of him which opens the new 
series, ‘Living Masters of Music,” serves to 
remind us. The colleague of Mr. Robert 
Newman was born in Newman Street on 
March 3, 1870, and at six “he was able to 
take part in the music of the earlier classical 
masters such as Bach and Haydn.” He has 
done an enormous amount of work, but then 
he began early, thus :— 

Age 

10 Deputy organist, St. Mary, Aldermanbury 

13 Organist, Fisheries Exhibition 

15 Organist, Inventions Exhibition 

17 Organist, St. John’s, Fulham 

19 Conductor, Rousbey Opera Company 

20 Rehearsed Ivunhve 

21 Assistant conductor, Savoy; conducted Carmen 
22 Conducted for Georgina Burns and Leslie Crotty 
25 Virst associated with Mr. Newman 


Mr. Wood, who has conducted forty-six operas 
alone, came at an awakening moment. The 
public had got thoroughly tired of sacred 
music, which, as Mrs. Newmarch says, “had 
overwhelmed like a ‘sandstorm from the 
desert all that was bright and promising in 
our native talent.” Mrs. Newmarch has 
written a capital book full of go and enthu- 
siasm, but then her hero has a wonderful 
record and will do a great deal more yet. 


An Interesting Series.—The rest of the 
series, which is published by Mr. John Lane 
at half-a-crown each, include the following 
works :— 


Ricnarp Strauss, by Alfred Kalisch 
Epwarp ExGar, by R. J. Buckley 
PAapEREWSKI, by Edward A. Baughan 
ALFRED Bruneau, by Arthur Hervey 
Joacuim, by J. A. Fuller Maitland 
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A Gold Medallist at Ten.—Miss M. A. 
B. Harrison was only ten years of age when 
the gold medal was awarded to her for 
violoncelio playing in the senior grade of the 
Associated Board Examination (Local Centre) 
held in London last December. She is the 
second daughter of Colonel J. H. C. Harrison, 
late Royal Engineers, and has learnt her 
somewhat large instrument for some two years 
and a half. She is a merry, absolutely un- 
affected child, and is devoted to her dolls. 


Vandyk 
A TEN-YEAR-OLD 'CELLIST 
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THE TATLER 


BRIDGE COMPETITION. 


Conducted by a Member of the Portland Club. 


Rate a curious point on the interpretation of the laws of bridge 
has lately arisen and has been referred to me for decision. 

A B were partners against Y Z. A dealt and declared hearts, 
and it was Y’s turn to lead, but before he could do so Z led out of 
turn, and in leading drew out two cards together—the ace and the 
three of diamonds. A at once called on. Y to lead a heart and 
claimed that the ace of diamonds should be left on the table as an 
exposed card. Z disputed this altogether, arguing that two penalties 
could not be exacted for one offence, and that consequently he was 
entitled to take up both cards into his hands, and it was left to me to 
decide which was right. 

As a matter of fact, neither was right. Z was obviously wrong 
in his contention that two penalties could not be exacted as he had 
committed two separate and distinct offences—the lead out of turn 
and the exposure of the other card—and he was liable to a separate 
penalty for each offence. Neither was A right in claiming that he 
could call a suit from Y and also elect which of the two cards should 
be left exposed. The call of a suit freed one card, the one originally 
intended to be led, and it was clearly open to Z to say which he had 
intended to lead and to pick that card up, leaving the other on the 
table. There was an alternative penalty if A had preferred it. If 
he had not called a suit from Y both cards must have remained 
exposed, and he could have called which he liked to the next or any 
subsequent trick, but having once called for a suit he could not then 
choose which card should be left down. The case was quite a novel 
one in my experience, but I think the ruling was fair to both sides. 

Another very curious case occurred last year at Boston in 
America, and after much discussion on the other side was sent 
over here for the committee of the Portland Club to adjudicate 
upon. A heart was led, the third player played the king, and the 
fourth player, who held both the ace of hearts and the ace of 
diamonds, played the ace of diamonds by mistake for the ace of 
hearts, and picked up and turned and quitted the trick under the 
impression that he had won it. His opponents naturally claimed 
the trick when the error was discovered and explained. 

Finding that he had a heart they called on him to play his lowest, 
and then claimed the penalty for a revoke as the trick had been 
turned and quitted. The offender argued that there was no turning 
and quitting of the trick as he had not won it, and that the trick 
could only be turned and quitted by the side winning it, so that his 
picking up and turning the trick was merely an irregularity. 

The committee of the Portland decided, quite rightly, that the 
revoke had not been established as the real winner of the trick had 
not turned it, nor had the offending player played to the next trick. 
It would have been a very nice point to decide if the offender had 
been called upon to play his highest heart, as in that case the trick 
would have been his, and it would have been his business to collect 
and turn it, but even in this case the revoke could hardly have been 
held to be established, as the trick would not have become his until 
the ace of hearts was played, and the picking up and turning took 
place before that. 

Another acrostic of the same kind as before will be found below. 
This is again a somewhat easy one, but I can promise that they 
shall get more difficult as the competition progresses. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the compete- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
from the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 
SECOND PRIZE-—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 
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BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. III. 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (£xfosed) 
Spades - K9 64 3 Spades - A82 
Hearts - - 9 Hearts - - A854 
Clubs - = 7. 52 Clubs - - J1o09g 
Diamonds - K Q 93 Diamonds - A Io 8 


Score, one game all and 18 all. A deals and leaves it to B, who 
declares no-trumps. The first eight tricks are played as below :— 


Trick 1 B Trick 2 B 
9 9 Ip 9) 
fae Oral | 
NANAK AE ae 
Yio 9 an Z Y. 
9 9 nll 
v9} Bob I 
9° 9 | 
VIEW, ASB ZOle| 
A VoL 


Trick 6 


A’s HAND 


How should A play so as to ewzsurve winning four of the 
remaining five tricks, and for what reasons ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


x. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THE TaTLEeR,.Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 


THE TALLER 


Current Games, 


A Great Revival.— 
During the early Cup ties 
one read a good deal of 
the wonderful revival of 
Tottenham since the be- 
ginning of the new year. 
Nothing, however, that 
the Tottenham players 
have done is comparable 
with the Corinthians’ de- 
feat of Bury. Here were 
those disintegrated and 
lethargic ,units whom we 
had seen on _ previous 
occasions unable to hold 


their own against the 
most moderate  profes- 
sional teams even when 


the latter were obviously 
taking things very easily 
literally annihilating last 
year’s Cup winners in a 
most serious contest. Only a week before 
practically the same Corinthian team had 
played a very half-hearted sort of a game 
in a friendly match with Stoke. On Satur- 
day week during the last half-hour of th: 
first half I believe no defence in the country 
could have stopped the Corinthian forwards. 
Had I not seen the match I could not have 
believed it possible that any first-class pro- 
fessional team could have been cut into rib- 
bons as Bury was at Queen’s Club. A. M. 
Walters once told me that in theory nothing 
could stop a Corinthian run ; five clever for- 
wards never dallying with the ball and pass- 
ing quickly on the run will break down any 
defence however powerful and skilful. This 
is the theory. In practice, however, Mr. 
Walters admitted that the Corinthians’ tactics 
-often failed because a single inaccurate pass 
or a moment of hesitation was sufficient to 
‘disorganise the whole line. On Saturday 
week the theory and practice for once in a 
way coincided. Ths passing was astonish- 
ingly accurate, there was no hesitation or 
loitering, with the result that the Bury backs 
and halves were in much the same position 
as a third-rate billiard-player in a game with 
John Roberts ; they could think a great deal 
but could not de very much. 


New Blood.—Primarily the Corinthians 
owe their astonishing victory to six players— 
their five forwards and Morgan Owen at 
centre-half. The backs were very shaky at 
times and Rowlandson had some moments 
of aberration. I think he might have saved 
Bury’s first goal, and once when he came out 
he apparently quite lost his head and missed 
his kick altogether, but the blunder fortunately 
was followed by no fatal result, mainly, I 
really think, because Sagar was too astonished 
for action. It is impossible to overrate the 
vitalising influence of the new blood that has 
been introduced into the Corinthians. The 
Cambridge captain was easily the finest 
forward on the field, and C. S. Harris was a 
worthy successor of G.O. As I regretfully 
watched the many defeats of the Corinthians 
in the past two or three seasons I was quite 
convinced that they were relying far too much 
on players who were long past their prime. 
‘Corbett, of course, and Vassall have been 


Sports, 


THE LENT RACES AT CAMBRIDGE 


First Trinity bump Lady Margaret 


“out” for some years, but the two Harrises 
and Day are still enjoying the irresponsibilities 
of youth. A writer in the Referee. suggested 
the morning after the match that the Corin- 
thians will now want some international caps 
against Scotland. I agree with the writer but 
demur to the word, some.” Let the selection 
committee choose the five forwards that cut 
Bury to pieces on Saturday week and I believe 
they will have the best forward line in Eng- 
land even though Woodward is omitted, but 
the committee must boldly go the whole hog. 
A professional, no matter how good _indi- 
vidually, accustomed to the tortuous strategy 
of a League team would be a grain of sand 
that would disorganise the whole Corinthian 
machine. 


A Triumph for Amateurism.—The result 
of the game was a triumph for amateurism 
and cannot fail to have an excellent effect on 
football of the old-boy type. As long as there 
is even one team of amateurs in the country 
capable of playing such football as the 
Corinthians showed last Saturday week 
amateurism cannot be regarded as a shibbo- 
leth. It is in many ways a pity that it was not 
found possible to select Aston Villa or one of 
the Sheffield clubs as the representatives of 
professionalism in the match for the shield. 
As the Corinthians played at Queen’s Club no 
team in the League could have held them, and 
I fancy that more satisfaction would have been 
derived from a victory over Aston Villa than 
over Bury even if the score sheet did not 
show such an overwhelming superiority on the 
part of the amateurs. 


A Good Gate. — Although there was an 
excellent gate there were many vacant seats 
in the covered stand, due probably to the high 
tariff. Even for the good cause of charity 
5s. is an exorbitant price to pay fora seat at 
Queen’s Club, where the stands are so situated 
that it is not easy to obtain a good view of the 
game. Moreover, I think it was a mistake on 
the part of the management not to provide 
ring seats as is done in the ’varsity match, 
Many of the spectators I am sure who 
grumbled at having to pay 5s. for a seat in 
the stand would cheerfully have paid that sum 
fora chair inthe ring. The only other draw- 
back to the complete success of the match was 
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Pastimes. 


an accidental one. Cap- 
tain Simpson’s refereeing 
was hardly as vigilant as 
usual, and two of his 
decisions were certainly 
open to objection. It was 
particularly unfortunate 
that both these decisions 
were given against Bury. 
They were the weaker 
side playing away from 
home and before spectators 


whose sympathies were 
manifestly with their 
opponents. On the day’s 


play the Corinthians would 
have won on.any ground 
and with any referee, and 
it is a pity that the Bury 
men should have carried 
away the impression that 
the Sheriffs shield is not 
associated with absolute neutrality. This, 
however, is a mere detail. Of all referees 
Captain Simpson has most thoroughly grasped 
the spirit of the game and never uses his 
whistle to advertise himself and his esoteric 
knowledge of the laws. It was_ perfectly 
refreshing after one’s experience of Cup ties 
and League referees to watch a game where 
good honest charging was not regarded as a 
penal offence. 


Upsetting Apple Carts.—No matter what 
strange results are seen in the remaining 
rounds for the Cup I doubt if we shall see 
any such upset of form as occurred between 
Bolton Wanderers and Sheffield United last 
Saturday week. In the third round the only 
winner apparently that could have been tipped 
was Sheffield United, but Sheffield United 
badly upset the tipsters. The closest parallel 
I can recall is furnished by Sheffield United 
themselves when they were unaccountably 
beaten in the Cup tie six years ago by Bur- 
slem Port Vale. Notts County, of course, won 
the Cup when they were in the second divi- 
sion of the League, but then they were not 
playing on their opponents’ ground. One is 
so continually hearing that there is a very 
clear line of demarcation between first and 
second League form that it is in some ways 
satisfactory when a club like Bolton Wanderers 
upsets somebody’s apple cart. 


The Injustice of Figures.—A few weeks 
back I quoted from Wisden’s Note Book 
some figures and statistics given in that little 
volume under the general heading of “ missed 
catches.” 1 was somewhat suspicious of the 
accuracy of the figures given as it is not 
altogether: easy to define what constitutes a 
missed catch. Of the nine innings of over 
1oo which Mr. Fry played last season only 
three are labelled “ chanceless ” in the Vote 
Book. Mr. Fry now writes to tell me that 
the information concerning most of these 
innings as far as he is personally concerned 
is altogether inaccurate. ‘Gave scarcely a 
chance in all my hundreds put together last 
season,” writes Mr. Fry, “and no really easy 
one. Here is the list: In my 234 v. Yorks 
I gave no chance until 206 ; a hard, high hit 
to long-off which was missed by Whitehead. 
Ranji had asked me to get out. In my 232 
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yv. Players I gave no chance at all that went 
to hand; at 142 I made a miss hit which 
Knight at cover might have got to, but did 
not; a luck shot or two through the slips, 
untouched, between 120 and 150. In my 200 
v. Surrey there was no chance or miss of any 
kind. In my 181 v. Lancashire there was no 
-chance till about 126, and then a. mid-off 
dike E. Jones might have caught a low drive 


A Happy Family.—I fancy Mr. Warner 
put the matter in a nutshell when he ascribed 
the success of his team to their all being 
a happy family. Readers of THE TATLER 
will recollect that last summer while the 
M.C.C. team were being buffetted by every 
Lancashire journalist | remarked that Mr. 
Warner’s value as captain could not be esti- 
mated merely by taking his batting average 


TOTTENHAM HOTSPURS V. SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY AT TOTTENHAM 


In the photograph can be seen the iron railings which were put up on the Tottenham groun 
to prevent the repetition of such a fiasco as occurred in the match against Aston Villa 


-which went first bounce over the rails at Old 
Trafford. In my 174 v. Worcester, a not very 
-difficult, but not very easy, caught and bowled 
at 31. In my 160 v. Hants, Llewellyn touched 
-a very hard drive with one finger. In my 138 
v. Kent there was no chance till I was past 
too, when I was missed at long-off. In my 
tor v. Kent there was no chance whatever. 
In my 127 v. Leicester I cannot recall any 
-chance, but cannot swear.” 


Reliable Information.—I quite agree with 
Mr. Fry that in a book of reference such 
‘inaccuracies—only he uses a stronger word 
than inaccuracies—should not be recorded. 
Of course, I do not know how the table of 
missed catches in the Vote Book was compiled, 
‘but it is evident that if they were jotted down 
as they were supposed to have occurred by an 
ordinary reporter in the press box they can 
have little claim to accuracy. The only 
‘method of making a table of missed catches 
-absolutely reliable would be to personally 
interview each batsman and the whole of the 
fielding side as well as the umpires after each 
match. Fora reporter, no matter how good 
a judge of the game, to record his impressions 
-of a missed catch works injustice to batsmen 
-and fieldsmen alike. What I should like to 
emphasise, however, is that such records, if 
made at all, should be made as the result of 
-careful investigation and when the events to 
which they refer are quite recent. Last sum- 
‘mer | heard a discussion between Ranji and a 
‘bowler as to how often the Indian had been 
clean bowled during his career. 1 forget pre- 
-cisely what Ranji’s answer was, but at any rate 
it did not at all coincide with the memory of the 
‘bowler, who remembered clearly having bowled 
‘Ranji less than a year before. Ranji declared 
that he, too, recollected the occasion perfectly 
which the bowler had in his mind, but was 
certain that he had pulled the ball in question 
on to his wicket. 1 only mention this to show 
how difficult it is to obtain accurate statistics 
sexcept they are got at the moment. 


against the Australians. The man who 
could create and preserve a feeling of good 
fellowship among the members of his team 
was infinitely more likely to bring back the 
ashes than the most brilliant batsman who 
lacked tact and good generalship off the field. 
One writer in particular, I remember, thought 
he had scored a point when Mr. Warner was 
not selected to captain the Gentlemen at 
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a tour in Australia lasting over several 
months there is a great gulf fixed. It is said 
of Lord Hawke that he is as good a captain 
off the field as on it, and it is probably true 
that Mr. Warner’s management of his men 
when not playing cricket has had quite as 
much to do with his successes as the way 
he changed his bowling and placed his 
fieldsmen. Captaincy is a big term, and it 
does not follow that the man with the best 
knowledge of the game is the best captain or 
that the same man will always be successful 
under varying conditions. One of the very 
best of ’varsity captains of recent years proved 
more or less of a failure as the leader of a 
county. team; the geniality and personal 
charm by which he acquired so much influence 
among his fellow undergraduates were quite 
unsuccessful when applied to professionals, 
who required a far tighter hand. 


Friendly Cricket Matches.——The experi- 
mental match on the time-limit system that 
has been arranged between Yorks and Notts 
next May is more likely to be successful from 
a sporting than from a utilitarian point of 
view. That Lord Hawke, Mr. F. S. Jackson, 
and Mr. A. O. Jones will thoroughly enjoy the 
game gces without saying, but 1 have my 
doubts whether all the players will take it 
seriously ; I am pretty sure that the public 
will not. The lack of interest in friendly 
matches is unfortunately not confined to foot- 
ball. Anyone who has watched an M.C.C. 
match at Lord’s will not require to be told 
that the appetite of the public has been so 
whetted by the county championship that it 
is most languid towards all friendly games. 

Military Rackets.—Though it may be 
a long time yet before the remarkable record 
of Major Eastwood and Captain Eustace 
Crawley for the 12th Lancers in the early 
days of the Military Racket Championship is 
placed in any real danger, the last few years 
have brought to the front one rival who looks 
like approaching it. In the first seven years 


TOTTENHAM HOTSPURS V. SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY 


A break away by V. J. Woodward, the 'Spurs’ centre-forward 


Lord’s, his argument apparently being that 
the whole was greater than the half, and that 
if a man was not deemed worthy to cap- 
tain the smaller section of English cricketers 
he certainly should not have been entrusted 
with the captaincy of the team that repre- 
sented England asa whole. The fallacy of 
this reasoning, of course, lay in the fact that 
between any single match in England and 
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of its institution the 12th won it six times 
and with the same pair, the two old Har- 
rovians whose names are given above. The 
Royal Engineers (Chatham) held it in 1895 
with Captain J. E. O. H. Hamilton and Lieu- 
tenant E. M. Blair, and two cricketers, Major 
Spens and Lieutenant E. M. Sprot, landed it 
for the 2nd King’s Shropshire Light Infantry 
in 1899. 


THE TATLER 


The Kneisel Quartet.—This famous quar- 
tet have arranged to visit this country under 
the direction of Mr. N. Vert and will make 
their first appearance at a Broadwood concert 
at St. James’s Hall on March 18. They will 


undertake a tour of the provinces, visiting Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and other towns, their last appearance in London being at 
the Broadwood concert on March 29. The quartet will then go to 


Holland, where they have 
arranged to give a series 
of recitals. The members 
of the Kneisel quartet 
have all been associated 
with the Boston orchestra, 
Mr. Kneisel being the 
leader of that body. Some 
years ago he formed his 
own quartet with Mr. Karl 
Ondricek as second violin ; 
Mr. Louis  Svecenski, 
viola; and Mr. Alwin 
Scroeder, violoncello. Mr. 
Ondricek has since left, 
and his position has been 
filled by Mr. J. von Theo- 
dorowicz. When  asso- 
ciated with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra these 
artists were the leaders of 
their different instruments. 
The last visit of the 
Kneisel quartet to this 
country took place in 1897, 
when they gave several concerts in London. 


The L.M.G. Company.—The London Motor Garage Company 
of Wardour Street, W.—always up to date—has secured the 


Our Tenth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the. “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the eleventh acrostic 
(dated March 16) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, March 28. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET 
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exclusive agency for the production of Charron, 
Girardot, and Voigt, makers of the well-known 
C.G.V. cars. These cars have met with the 
most favourable reception in this country, 
and it will be remembered that they were 


awarded the special gold medal of the Automobile Club of France 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1902-3. 
Company has also just received a large consignment of Mercédés 


The London Motor Garage 


Simplex cars, among them 
being a very fine specimen 
of the famous 60 h.p., and 
those interested in this 
make of car should pay an 
early visit to the company’s 
showrooms in Wardour 
Street. The Pipe cars 
are also handled by this 
company, and as three of 
this make will run in the 
race for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup this year the 
London Motor Garage 
Company ought to be a 
centre of attraction to all 
who are interested in 
motoring. 


Entertaining in Paris. 
—The craze for restaurant 
entertaining is far more 
advanced in Paris than it 
is with us or, indeed, in 
any other city in the world.. 


Not only do people in Paris regard the restaurant as the only possible 
place for dinners, but all the big dances are now given in hotels. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Tenth Series) 


Te Laer uO Us eB een eas 
2. O G R E 
3. K I e) 7 fe) 
4. 1M PR OOM Po EU 
AOR aL PED GEN = SLs Aer 


1. Various equivalents are accepted as ‘ trials,” 
“tribulations,” and “times.'’ Not ‘‘ torpedoes.” Russia 
has not ‘* passed through’’ these —quite the contrary—and 
they are not described as ‘‘ heavy."’ 

3. Various spellings are accepted. 

5. ‘* Occidental’ means ‘‘ Western,’’ and so cannot be 
accepted. 


Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Tenth Series) 


This was a saint as holy as you please, 
And as ‘‘a saint so clever” he’s renowned. 
One of his chief exploits was driving these, 
Or that, to be exact, from Irish ground. 
pes Se 
1. “Ville Lumire,” “ gay city,’ “fickle town,” 
“The good American's heaven.’ Mixed renown. 
2, Queen of the fifth of Hanoverian line. 
Don't mix them with Electors, if you'd shine. 
3. This in the first light reigned supreme in Robes- 
pierre's day. 
I, thou, he, we, ye are suspect, and they 
All to the reeking guillotine would wend their way. 
4. He slept for twenty years withouten cease, 
Means “to cut open”? also ‘rest in peace."’ 
5. The frozen tear of frost, which falling slow, 
Turns solid as it drips and hangs just so, 
6. Pearl hanging from the lobe of India. 
Most of our tea comes from you now, they say. 
7. Throned by the shore he bade the sea retreat 
Until the surging waves caressed his feet. 
Name spelt all ways, which right 'tis hard to say, 
Sometimes with C, but this time please put K. 


er | 
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This is not so good for the proprietors as might be imagined, for they 
frequently find difficulty in getting paid for these entertainments. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from: 
Altisidora, Arho, Alma, Akolat, Attrisolle, Aylwards, 
Arosa, Ankh, April-fool, Antonio, Ainea, Atlantic, Abna, 
Alif, Ampersand, Aredane, Aaron, Avalina, Alnwick, 
Avery, Ashbury, Astynaza, Adabarth, Agnes, Adecee, Ag- 
agg, Almeria, Amsted, Allie, Arpa, Atalanta, Aston, 
Astuc, Adelaide, Ajax, Aar, Africa, Bryntirion, Blackie, 
Blue-eyes, Bosmere, Burlington, Bydand, Bloomsbury, 
Bela, Briar-rose, Belledame, Barlasch, Beginnah, Biddle- 
bird, Britannia, Black-eyes, Berth, Bellerophon, Balfe, 
Brown-eyes, Bydif, Bala, Bute, Bendy, Bimbo, Berks, 
Beg, Beeswax, Bristol, Bulbul, Coomb, Cantiniere, Car- 
minol, Clarelou, Cowley, Curlylocks, Cymric, Caribou, 
Cliftonian, Carissima, Chippendale, Carteblanche, Che- 
lobhai, Chicot, Cass, Chippie, Cambria, Croxall, Chiria,. 
Cervin, Carrickduff, Chinchin, Cyprus, Criffel, Chromatic, 
Debosco, Dainty, Dignity, Dearest, Daddy, Duchess, 
Dumbie, Dunoon, Dolabella, Duquessa, Dante, Dewan- 
khas, Dumnorix, Eastwind, Emigrant, Enilorac, Elleville, 
Evelyn, Enos, rin, Ethie, Farina, Fortiter, Frethi,. 
Floup, a, Flosager, Ferret, Fidelia, Fiora, Freda, 
Francis, Freesia, Gem, Gooney-goop, Golden - girl, 
Guffero, Goldmine, Goopses, Gingerbread, Giglamps, 
Golfluny, Grosvenor, Gabarou, Grey-eyes, Glevum, Golo, 
Grimstone, Honolulu, Horsa, Heath, Hussar, Hythe,. 
Hook, Hadith, Ibis, Ignota, Irene, Jap, Joblinski, Joyful- 
owl, Jacko, pinto, Joker, Keepatit, Katchewan, Kilkenny, 
Keys, Kathbaron, Kassandra, Kamoral, Kamsin, Kands,,. 
Kooc, Ko, Kilton, Louth, Lybis, Lookitout, Lovey-mary,. 
Lengthington, Louise, Leucander, Leirum, Lissa 
Loddington, Libussa, Liskinbwee, Lostw e], Lady- 
clara, Littlemary, Moremie, Max, Magico, Marion, 
Mina-mie, Mother-bunch, Mamouna, Manor, Maremma, 
Mummer, Moira, Milton, Manchuria, Minorca, Mourino,. 
Moel-siabod, Macaudax, Magpie, Mars, M. L. H., 
Milwil, Marietta, Mater, Madelfat, Mushtegern, Mia, 
Ninny, Nibs, Norbreck, Nimble, Nacnud, Nedals, 
Nelalph, Naerc, Nemo, Orion, Oh-girls, Ouard, Ox, Oak, 
Olea, GEdipus-rex, Owen, Pixie, Penman, Peebeegee,. 
Passbaker, Permal, Peeroot, Penwiper, Peugeot, Puffin, 
Peko, Penlea, Peace, Pongo, Parciau, Proby, Penguin, 
Plazatoro, Pongkyle, Park, Paris, Quill, Quogo, Queer- 
lock, Quack-quack, Reindeer, Ronpu, Reldas, Roker, 
Roma, Rivsam, Ryde, R. F. A., St. George, Sweet-bells, 
Spearmaiden, Starlight, Scraps, Sochaw, Swiftsure, 
Supercargo, Spin, Straight-shoes, Snipe, Smack, Sher- 
kolmes, Sandow, Sheward, Saskerre, Satie, Simonstree, 
Sweetlips, Seastar, Simplon, Sa, She, Sunnybrook, 
Salmon, Sturford, Scamp, St. Quentin, Scotia, Towser, 
Three-tricks, Tincan, Timbuctoo, Thomazia, Telephone, 
Taffy, Tadcaster, Tiptilted, Tiballak, Titipu, Togo, 
Tussock, Trib, Tina, Truth, Twinkles, Umballa, Una, 
U. B. C,, Usher, Victor, Vilikins, Victoria, Vinna, Vio- 
lette, Workitout, Whip-poor-will, Wistahs, Wicwaka, 
Widow-twigg, Wotherspoon, Waterside, We-two, Wag 
staff, Wyst, Weggie, Whillf, Wild-violet, Wynell 
Waterloo, Whittington, Wasp, Wizard, Wuff, Yeliab, 
Yasmar, Yoko, Ynna, Ylime, Yellow, Yma, Zero, 
Zozzonak, Zwanzig, Zita, Zwei. 

And one without a pseudonym from Cowes. 


No answer to No. 6 was received from “ Antonio." 
The practice of sending two answers in one envelope is a 
very dangerous one. It is far safer to send duplicates in. 
separate envelopes, 


**Penlea" is credited with correct answer to No. 6. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ith characteristic determination to 
possess, acquire, or make the best, 
or at any rate the biggest, of everything on 
earth our American cousins are about to 
“lick creation” in the matter of golf 
championships. They have already several 
golf championships of their own strictly 
limited to native talent, and there are at 
a moderate computation a score of golf 
champions of one kind or another created in 
Great Britain every year. ‘There are three or 
four kinds of Irish champion, a Welsh, and 
numerous county champions, besides the 
amateur and open champions and the ladies’. 
There are Chinese, Indian, African, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, Danish, German, 
Italian, and other foreign and colonial golf 
champions, and now there is to be a French. 
Ne this does not appal our American 
friends; rather does it inspire them 
with the greater ideal, and they have con- 
ceived a championship on a_ scale which 
makes the epithets, stupendous, colossal, and 


mammoth, seem poor 
and altogether inade- 
quate. 

his great event, 


which is to be held 
at St. Louis in Septem- 
ber in connection with 
the big exposition, is 
designed to embrace, 
collect, and combine all 
the best amateur golfers 
of the globe in one 
Titanic struggle. The 
ultimate survivor will be 
hailed as the Olympic 
Golf Champion, and he 
will receive a cup (value 
£200) and an Olympic 
gold medal, value not 
stated, but doubtless 
sufficiently worthy to 
commemorate so magni- 
ficent a victory. The 
runner-up and semi- 
finalists are also to 
receive proportionate 
rewards, while substan- 
tial prizes will also be 
given in consolation events for those who fall 
short of the Olympic standard. 


here will be driving contests and putting 
competitions, the latter at night under 
electric lights of different colours, made speci- 
ally for the purpose, playing from one putting 
green to another, and there will be more 
prizes for these. All these things are to take 
place at St. Louis on the links of the Glen 
Echo Country Club beginning on September 
16. Further details will be forthcoming later, 
but meantime British, foreign, and colonial 
golfers who may be thinking of doing the 
St. Louis Exhibition should certainly decide 
to take their clubs with them. By writing to 
Colonel George S. McGrew, St. Louis, they 
can have accommodation reserved for them. 


ap te 

water” which has lately been so preva- 
lent on all golf courses are endless. The rule 
says that a ball lying on permanent grass in 
a hazard is to be regarded and played as on 
the fair green. An ingenious querist asks 


questions arising out of “ casual 


whether if a ball is floating on casual water in 
a hazard but above permanent grass it may 
be lifted without penalty. The answer, we 
fear, is in the negative. The rule about casual 
water in a hazard says nothing about per- 
manent grass, and rightly, since although a 
ball may be floating above permanent grass 
it is not on it, and there is nothing to show if 
the water had not been there that its geogra- 
phical position would have been under the 
spot on which it is floating. 


here are many British residents in the 
Argentine, and therefore it is not sur- 
prising to hear that golf has taken root there 
and is flourishing exceedingly. There are no 
fewer than six courses in the Argentine— 
Buenos Ayres, Flores, Hurlingham, Lomas, 
Rosario, and Mar del Plata. All these are 
inland courses with the exception of the last, 
which is a magnificent natural course on the 
coast of the Atlantic 250 miles from Buenos 
Ayres. Mar del Plata itself is a sort of 
Argentine Brighton, with express trains, large 


GOLF 


IN THE ARGENTINE 
The first tee, Mar del Plata Golf Club 


hotels, and all the usual amenities of a 
fashionable seaside resort. Our picture gives 
some notion of the nature of the links, which 
are said to be unsurpassed for size and 
beauty. 


he annual foursome match between Pau 
and Biarritz for Lord Kilmaine’s cup 
has resulted this year in the victory of 
Biarritz, represented by Mr. H. G. Hutchin- 
son and the Hon. O. Scott. Mr. R. Maxwell 
was to have played for Pau, but an attack of 
influenza, which seems to be getting prevalent 
in southern France at this season of the year, 
prevented his appearance. Mr. L. M. Balfour 
Melville, an ex-amateur champion, was, 
however, an excellent substitute, and he had 
the assistance of Mr. N. Hunter, the old 
light blue captain, the match thus being 
representative of England and Scotland. 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Scott were the victors 
by 2 up in the first 36 holes at Biarritz, and 
they ultimately won at Pau by 8 up and 6 to 
play. Both Pau and Biarritz are very full this 
season and the golf links are crowded daily. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


Ms regret is felt at Pau at the death of 

Mr. R. Boreel, for many years one of 
the most prominent and popular British 
residents. ‘ Bobby” Boreel, as he was 
commonly called, was a grand all-round’ 
sportsman, and his social gifts were excep- 
tional. He was a fine golfer and frequently 
played for Pau in the match above referred 
to. 


he death of Lord Shand will also be 
deeply regretted at Biarritz, for he was 
a well-known figure on the links. there and 
was largely instrumental in forming the club. 
At the dinner of the Richmond Golf Club 
only a month or two ago Lord Shand in 
referring to his golfing career mentioned that 
he was the only golfer who had two bunkers. 
named after him—one of these is at Biarritz 
and the other at Musselburgh. 


rom the necessary thinness of their shells- 
the new rubber-cored balls are much: 
more liable to crack than their gutta-percha 
predecessors. The lat- 
ter used to be improved 
by keeping for six 
months after being made,. 
but the new balls re- 
quire a much. shorter 
period for seasoning. 
The outer shell gets. 
hard and brittle in a few 
weeks after making, andi 
in order to restore the 
softness and elasticity of 
the gutta-percha it is 
well to immerse the ball 
in fairly hot water—but 
not boiling—for twenty 
seconds the evening be- 
fore using. If the balls. 
are very old the paint 
has a tendency to chip 
off, and this can be 
obviated by the same 
process with the subse- 
quent addition of a coat 
of sweet oil, the balls 


being allowed to dry 
for a week before 
use. 


n regard to the match versus stroke play 
discussion it is interesting to recall the 
opinion of the late Lieutenant F. G. Tait. 
“The fun for Tait,” says Mr. J. L. Low, 
“was in beating his opponent, and this en- 
joyment is denied to the man who plays for 
or against a score. ‘The winner of a stroke 
competition only gets the verdict on points ; 
he lacks the satisfaction of giving the knock- 
out blow. I remember well after an argu- 
ment on the merits of score play, during 
which Freddie, had only been a_ good 
listener, his getting up and saying, ‘Why 
do you talk about the scoring game? There 
is no more game in scoring than in rifle 
shooting.’ ” 


t has been arranged that another match 
between the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia’s Cannes team and a Hoylake team, 
captained by Mr. A. H. Crosfield, will take 
place at Cannes this month. The probable 
dates are March 16 and 17. Messrs. John 
Ball, jun., H. H. Hilton, and J. Graham, jun., 
will again play for Hoylake. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Inclusive Upkeep. — The Birmingham 
Motor Car Company has decided to adopt 
the suggestion made in a recent issue of THE 
TATLER that manufacturers and agents should 
guarantee after the sale of a car, if the pur- 
chaser so wished, to keep it in good running 
repair at an inclusive monthly charge. For 
£2 15s. per month this firm will garage, clean, 
charge batteries, repair, renew small parts—in 
fact, cover all items in running cost save 
petrol. For this sum the car must be an up- 
to-date vehicle, in good order to start with, 
and not more than a Io h.p. two-cylinder 
car. For four or six-cylinder high-power cars 
the charge would be higher, but proportionally 
lower for the light runabout class. 


An Experimental Price. 
—The sum suggested by this 
firm is very small and ex- 
perimental. As this is the 
first time repairs and running 
cost have been undertaken 
in this country the company 
frankly states that it does not 
possess any reliable data on 
which to base inclusive terms, 
but it isa start in the right 
direction, and if successful 
the fact of knowing exactly 
how much the car will cost 
per month will be the last 
argument to induce hundreds 
now hesitating on the brink 
to buy a motor car. And 
this system, too, will save 
one of the main items in 
running cost—the wages of a 
chauffeur. Almost any 
owner can drive a car pro- 
vided the vehicle be kept in 
absolute good running con- 
dition by motor experts. The 
inclusive upkeep system will 
produce a great motor 
*“boom.” 


Inclusive Tyre Upkeep. 
—A proposition has been 
made to several tyremakers 
in this country to supply 
tyres on the basis of an 
inclusive charge of £8 per 
1,000 miles run by the car. 
No maker has yet been found 
to accept these or any mode- 
rate inclusive terms for tyre 
upkeep. The life of a tyre 
depends so much on the skill 
of individual drivers that it 
would savour somewhat of a “ gamble” were 
makers to guarantee tyres at so much per 
1,000 miles run. It would be a great incen- 
tive tojcar-buying, however, could some system 
of tyre insurance be evolved. If brakes could 
be removed from a car the risk would be 
enormously minimised. Drivers who make a 
somewhat wild use of the clutch and brake 
are the “demon destroyers” of tyres. No 
tyre at present is ‘‘ foolproof.” 


records. 


Touring Cars.—The latest idea in con- 
struction is to build a touring car in which 
twenty-four persons can travel by day and 
eight sleep by night in the Pullman body on 
seats which are easily convertible into bunk 
beds. It is fitted with hot and cold water. 


thirty-six years ago. 


To Prevent Dust Rising.—A new device 
used on the Georges Richard car consists in 
directing the exhaust against the lower part of 
each of the rear wheels at such an angle that 
the dust raised is blown backwards and away 
from the car so that it will not annoy pas- 
sengers. I have not had an opportunity of 
making a practical test ; but even so, although 
it is advisable to protect passengers from their 
own dust, the device will not help the pedestrian 
and other road-users. 


Cost of Motor Cycling.—The cost of 
motor cycling as of motoring depends largely 
on the prudence and skill of the driver. Some 
motor cyclists have run a £50 2} h.p. motor 


Mr, Edge, who is managing director of S. F. Edge, Ltd., was born in Sydney 
He was at one time a racing cyclist and a holder of many 
In 1802 he won the Gordon Bennett Cup on a 40 h.p. Napier car 


cycle 6,000 miles, including fuel, lubricating 
oil, new sparking plugs, engine cylinder oii, 
recharging electric accumulators, and grinding 
in valves, at a total running cost of £6 5s. 6d. ; 
that is, at a little more than 3d. a mile— 
but other drivers would spend three times as 
much, 


Fuel, First Cost, and Depreciation.—Petrol 
is an expensive fuel and forms the main item 
in running cost. Napier has been experi- 
menting with pure naphtha at 7d. per gallon 
as against 1s, 3d, for petrol, and ran a big 
Napier car 250 miles on naphtha with the 
most successful results and perfectly clean 
valves. Motor cyciing would be a very cheap 
sport and means of locomotion if naphtha or 
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other inexpensive fuels proved practicable. 
The first cost of a motor cycle is falling with 
the large number of motor cycles turned out, 
and unless a man wants a new type of vehicle 
each year and calculates depreciation from a 
selling rather than an actual point of view 
with care a motor cycle is an investment with 
a long life before it. 


Be Sure that you Get it—Some men prefer 
to buy British cars. Others choose ‘alien 
automobiles.” | Whichever a man’s taste leads 
him to he ought to be sure that he gets what 
he pays for. Many vaunted “ British-built 
cars” are merely assembled in this country 
from “ parts” made abroad. The only way to 
be sure of really getting a 
British-built car—and very 
often a much higher price is 
asked on the score of its being 
a home product—is to insist 
on a written guarantee that 
the car is what it professes 
to be. 


The Guarantee.—Guaran- 
tees, by the way, are a safe- 
guard to the car-buying 
novice. The other day a very 
well-known firm tried to sell 
to an expert friend of mine 
an 8 h.p. car of 1902 or there- 
abouts as a Io h.p. 1904 
model. You know an old 
horse by its teeth, but it 
takes a mechanical expert to 
detect motor frauds such as 
this. My mechanical friend 
was not caught by chaff. 
“Will you give me a written 
guarantee that the car is 
‘what you state it to be?” 
was a poser. Of course the 
frm would not and _ the 
bargain was “off.” The 
moral is that the car con- 
fidence trick should not be 
attempted on expert engineers. 


Driving Permits for 
Foreigners.—A yood deal of 
sympathy has been expressed 
for the foreign motorist bring- 
ing his car to Great Britain 
and having to go through all 
the formalities of driving 
licence and car registration 
necessitated by the new Act. 
After all, the red tape he finds 
here is less binding than 
that confronting the Britisher 
abroad whether he takes over a motor car or 
no. Doubtless the Automobile Club here will 
find some way to facilitate the foreigner in 
getting his number and licence just as the 
French Automobile Club has enormously 
simplified the legislative process of “ permission 
to circulate” for the British motor tourist. 


A Fine Car.— The 28 h.p. Gladiator 
car which was exhibited on the stand at 
the Crystal Palace has been purchased by 
Lord Hastings. Mr. Henry A. Campbell 
of Lynford Hall, Norfolk, has also ordered 
a 14 h.p. with a similar type of body. The 
speciality, of the body is its exceptional 
comfort in regard to spring, roominess, and 
having side entrances, 


Lang fier 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF BRITISH MOTORISTS—MR. S. F. EDGE! 
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THE SLANG-UAGE OF ACTORS 
By a Theatrical Sling-uist. 


Rye actor who has been right through the 

mill can, and often does, converse with 
a colleague for hours at a stretch with ease 
and fluency in jargon altogether unintelligible 
to the ordinary mortal. Of course there are 
certain terms, expressions, and mannerisms 
of speech peculiar to every profession—doctors, 
lawyers, stockbrokers, all have their particular 
formulz. The racing man talks of “ monkeys” 
and.“ ponies,” and has even been known to 
allude to a good-looking young lady as a 
“fine filly ” ; the sailor considers a handsome 
woman “ good gear,” classifies active work as 
“ slapping it about” or ‘‘showing a leg,’ and 
refers to a conceited man as one who “‘ sways 
the main”; but in no call- 
ing are these made use of 
to such an extent as to con- 
stitute what is in Stageland 
practically an alien tongue. 
Moreover, there is quite a 
variety of forms of theatrical 
slang, many of which, how- 
ever, have broken their 
boundary and are now the 
common property of the 
sporting and bohemian 
worlds. 

The best-known and 
most popular of these is the 
“rhyming slang.” This ex- 
plains itself. For every 
substantive used a_ short 
phrase is substituted con- 
sisting of a different noun— 
but of which the last or 
last two syllables rhyme 
with the original—to which 
is prefixed an appropriate 
adjunct, the whole not infre- 
quently possessing some 
humorous, if incongruous 
relationship in its meaning 
to the word thus parodied, 
For instance, a “shirt” 
would be called a “ dicky- 
dirt,” a “pipe” a “cherry- 
ripe,” a ‘‘table” a “ Cain- 
and-Abel,” andsoon. The 
following is an example of 
a conversation between two 
friends spoken entirely in 
rhyming slang (the “ trans- 
lation” is given in paren- 
theses) :— 

“Hello, old pot-and- 
pan, how is your trouble- 
and-strife ?” (Hello, old 
man, how is your wife ?) 

“ All Isle-of-Wight. Her 
chivy-chase is still bad but she’s on her 
plates-of-meat at last. She’ll soon be doing 
her now’s-my-chance on the greengage again.” 
(All right. Her face is still bad but she’s on 
her feet at last. She'll soon be doing her 
dance on the stage again.) 


“Good. Can you lend me a most- 
unwilling?” (Good. Can you lend me a 
shilling ?) 


“‘My old mother-o-pearl has the bread- 
and-honey, but [ll try and halfinch a 
jimmy-o’goblin from her.” (My old girl has 
the money, but I'll try and pinch a sove- 
reign from her.) 

And similarly ad éd, 


There are two forms of “back-slang” 
sometimes practised by actors, but these 
being much more intricate and less fasci- 
nating are not so commonly used. The one 
as the title suggests consists in pronouncing 
the principal words of a sentence as nearly 
as possible as they read when spelt back- 
wards. Thus: “My moors this keew are 
doog” would stand for “ My rooms this week 
are good.” In the other, very similar, the 
last letter of the word is transposed and 
uttered separately and distinctly in front of 
the remaining letters or syllables, which 
follow either in their usual rotation or as in the 
foregoing case spelt backwards. The above 


THE EARL OF CARLTON IN 


“LITTLE MARY” 
sentence therefore admits of two further 
variations under this heading: “ My s-moor 
this k-wee are d-goo,” or “ My s-room this 
k-eew are d-oog.” It will readily be under- 
stood, however, that this kind of jargon is 
far too complicated to find much favour even 
with an eccentric mummer, 

The simplest although the most vulgar 
form of slang is that which originally ema- 
nated from the music-halls and which is now 
practised only by fourth-rate actors and 
among the lower class of vaudeville artists. 
It is, however, by reason of its very sim- 
plicity the most easily learnt and fluently 
spoken of them all, and consequently the 
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most difficult for the uninitiated to follow 
with any degree of comprehension. And yet 
it is merely this : the sound “ag” (pronounced 
‘“‘aig””) is uttered before the first vowel of 
every syllable in the sentence and the speech 
delivered with the greatest possible rapidity. 
For instance, “ Agit hagas bageen raaginaging 
hagard agall thagis magornaging,” would be 
interpreted, “ It has been raining hard all this 
morning.” .By dint of a little perseverance 
and constant practice such efficiency can be 
acquired in this system of parlance that a per- 
fectly intelligible conversation can be inter- 
changed between two experts at the rate of 
about 150 words per minute. 

“Buskers”—to wit, 
pierrots, niggers, and out- 
door performers generally— 
possess a mongrel lingo 
peculiarly their own. It is 
a thoroughly unsystematic 
jargon, an imbroglio made 
up of a corruption of words 
from all sorts of foreign 
languages, ancient and 
modern, but a mixture 
chiefly of obsolete Latin and 
fashionable French. Their 
numerals are reckoned as 
Una diet xisa tle; 6. OcC, 
“Bottling” signifies ‘ col- 
lecting,” and by the 
“bottle” is understood the 
hat or bag in which “ con- 
tributions are gratefully re- 
ceived.” “Soldé” is the 
equivalent for “a penny,” 
thus “un soldé in bottle” 
means “a penny in the hat.” 
“ Bona” is ‘ well,” “a good 
fellow ” is un bon homi,” 
and so forth. 

Apart from all this idio- 
matic phraseology the actor 
boasts a protracted string of 
ordinary slang terms, born 
probably of ridicule and 
applied to persons and 
objects peculiar to his pro- 
fession. He talks of the 
theatre as the “show box,” 
of the act drop as the 
“rac,” and when in a sa- 
tirical frame of mind may 
even irreverently refer to 
the fireproof curtain as the 
“piece of tissue paper.” 
Expressions such as “ digs ” 
and “ghost walk” are too 
well known to require an 
explanation, but some of the fancy appel- 
lations bestowed on the members of the 
theatre staff are distinctly humorous and 
applicable. The acting manager is often 
alluded to as the “first robber,” and the 
moneytakers and checkers as ‘assistant 
robbers” ; the stage manager is known as the 
“stag, mag.” or “stage damager,” and the 
property man answers to the call of “ props.” 

There ‘are many other similar terms— 
almost an incalculable number—and other 
forms of slang, but the above will suffice as 
examples of the principal “ foreign ” languages 
spoken by actors and variety artists when 
they do not wish to be understood by strangers, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 25 and Apri! 12 
Ticket Days, March 28 and April 13 
Settling Days, March 29 and April 14 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


My Illustration this week, for which I am again indebted to the 
Permanent Nitrate Committee, is of the elevators used for raising 
the crushed caliche from the crushers to the boiling tanks. 

The Board of Trade Returns for February are very encouraging. 
Even after making all due allowance for the extra working day in 
February, arising from 1904 being a leap year, it is impossible not to 
recognise that an increase of £3,549,934 in the imports and of 
42,386,390 in the exports is most satisfactory. 

I am also glad to report that a careful examination of the details 
of the accounts rather increases than diminishes their satisfactory 
character, 


Salts.—-The report for 1903 of the Salt Union, Ltd., laid before 
the shareholders yesterday proved better than was anticipated, and 
the market price of the preference shares strengthened somewhat. 
Although the quantity of salt delivered in 1903 was 898,000 tons as 
against 925,000 in 1902, 
and the cost of manu- 
facture was. slightly 
higher, the directors were 
again able to recommend 
a5 per cent. dividend 
on the £6. preference 
shares. 

The Salt Union, Ltd., 
was one of the first—and 
one of the worst—of the 
English industrial com- 
bines, which with few 
exceptions have proved 
such failures. 

The presiding genii 
at its formation were the 
Verdins, and though they 
have, I believe, long 
since ceased to be in 
any way connected with 
the management of the 
company there is. no 
doubt that those who 
enthusiastically followed 
their lead and_ furiously 
struggled for allotments 
when the company was 
brought out in 1888 have 
lost the bulk of the 
money invested in the 
concern, unless they prudently sold out “whilst the bloom was on 
the rye.” 

It must be borne in mind, however, that behind the original 
41,000,000 of preference shares there were £2,000,000 of ordinaries ; 
that the £10 preference shares have been written down to £6, and 
that the market price takes another 334 per cent. off their reduced 
face value, so a good deal of water has been squeezed out since the 
days of the Verdin boom. 

The prospect of the preference shares maintaining a 5 per cent. 
dividend is not very bright at present but there are possibilities. 

Some day China may be opened up to the salt trade, and even 
if there was a 500 per cent. import duty, and the price now paid by 
the wretched consumers was reduced to one-half, the profits on the 
trade would be very handsome indeed. 


Barrow Hematite Steel Company.—This company’s report for 
1903 reflects the dulness which has characterised the steel trade for 
some months and is marked by the somewhat sombre tone affected 
by the Duke of Devonshire in business affairs. For the year 1902 
the company was able to pay 3 per cent. on the ordinary shares and 
—on the sliding scale established by the special Act of Parliament 
passed in 1902—the second preference shares got an extra 1} per 
cent., but for 1903 the directors only recommend the payment of the 
fixed dividend of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. on the prefs —the ordinary 
shares getting nothing. 


CHILIAN NITRATE WORKS—ELEVATORS FOR RAISING THE CRUSHED CALICHE FROM 
THE CRUSHERS TO THE BOILING TANKS 
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At the same time I cannot see that the report in any way supports 
the exceedingly lugubrious views which some more or less interested 
people seem to take of the present and prospective condition of the 
trade of the country. : 

Here are steel works which admittedly are not favourably placed, 
being quite a long railway journey from their supplies of fuel. They 
were erected at Barrow to work certain large local deposits of 
hematite ore, and as long as those abundant supplies of local ore 
lasted the company made enormous profits, and ought to have accu- 
mulated enormous reserves. Instead of doing so they distributed 
lavish dividends and left the future to take care of itself. 

“They have eaten their white bread and now they must eat their 
brown.” 

The principal deposit of hematite ore on which they “ battened 
free” for so many goodly years is exhausted and they have not as yet 
discovered any large body of ore to take its place. 

Any day they may discover one, but until they do they are 
obliged to bring from a distance the bulk of the ore which they use. 

And now Ict us see what under these disadvantageous circum- 
stances the company has done during the “ bad trade ” of the year 1903. 

They made a gross profit of over £79,000, enabling them to pay 
£18,000 odd for debenture interest, to put aside nearly £32,000 for 
depreciation, and over £8,000 for extensions and improvements, and 
then to pay £6 13s. 4d. per cent. on £225,000 second preference 
shares in addition to £2,262 on the small issue of first preference shares. 

I confess I do not think it is a bad performance or one calculated 
to make anyone despair 
of the steel trade in this 
country. 

It must be borne in 
mind that the exagge- 
rated prosperity of the 
concern in the old “leaps- 
and-bounds” period 
tended to foster laxity in 
other things besides 
finance, and that a few 
years ago it used cer- 
tainly to be | alleged 
locally—at Barrow, 
Ulverstone, and _ the 
adjacent localities—that 
the management of the 
works was very far from 
being as energetic and 
up to date as its rivals. 

I have, however, 
grounds for thinking 
that all this has been 
improved and is being 
further improved, so I 
am by no means inclined 
to think that the £4 Ios. 
preference shares are 
dear at anything under 
their face value. 


Western Australia.—The indictment of the colonial Government 
by the Midland Railway of that colony was almost more than any 
self-respecting—or outside borrowing—Government could be expected 
to stand, but perhaps it would have been best if the Hon. Walter 
James, the Premier of that up-to-date colony, had taken it lying 
down, for the reply which his verbose but somewhat feeble afologia 
pro sud vita has called forth is absolutely crushing. 

It is a melancholy but salutary exposure of the low standard of 
morality to which small self-governing communities can sink when 
far removed from the healthy public opinion of older and larger 
nations, and, however much it may inconvenience Western Australia 
by cutting her off from the money markets of Europe and America, it 
must do good in the end. 

It will not only do that particular colony a world of good, but it 
will also be a much-needed warning to others who are but too likely 
to follow a bad example. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
tn each month 
Anxious.- Nos. 2 and 4 are good enough, but for various reasons I do not quite 


like the others. I do not know the Queensland concern. The coal company’s shares 
seem very dear, do they not? 
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The Common Problem.—‘ The common 
problem ”—a problem that all we women are 
busily puzzling out—is the subject of our spring 
and summer frocks. Somehow, no matter how 
wintry the weather may be in March the 
question of lighter clothes intrudes itself per- 
sistently upon our notice however much we 
may try to relegate it to the future. It. has 
to be faced, definitely too, for the simple reason 
that the time of soft spring shades and thin 
fabrics is bound to come just as the trees are 
bound sooner or later to burst into leaf. There 
is a very serious charge of extravagance made 
nowadays against our wardrobes which is not 
without justice. The woman of to-day needs 
so many different “styles” of garments if she 
is to enter the ranks of fashionable life. She 
requires her walking gowns and her indoor 
gowns, her blouses, and evening dress and 
coats for various occasions—theatre, driving, 
motoring, rainy weather, and what not—and 
she needs her demi-toilette costumes and 
above all her negligés. 


Negligés. — As regards the latter there 
have been certain insidious changes during 
the last few years. Tea, breakfast, boudoir, 
and dressing gowns—for we have all manner 
of excuses for wearing them now—have 
become more exquisitely dainty than ever. 
Chiffon, crépe de chine, and mes- 
saline are admittedly the fabrics 
most in favour, and it is a point to 
be observed that the costliest laces 
are used.in their construction, as 
often as not two or three entirely | 
different descriptions of dentelles 
being pushed into service. For 
instance, a tea gown which | 
examined only the other day was 
built of the most exquisite Brussels 
appligué with wide insertions, occur- 
ring at intervals, of Irish crochet, 
and in addition to this there were 
medallions cunningly inserted of 
the beautiful Carrickmacross gui- 
pure, a touch of colour being 
supplied by the broad sash of the 
palest primrose ribbon brought 
right across the bust and fastened 
in a huge bow on one side, the long 
ends of which were finished with 
heavy gold tassels. Even the 
dressing gowns nowadays are of 
the utmost elaboration and gene- 
rally consist of a mélange of 
mousseline, silk, delaine, or nun’s 
veiling trimmed with innumerable 
dainty frills and insertions of lace. 
One of the prettiest, however, which 
I have ever seen, and which I encountered a 
day or two ago, was fashioned of the very 
finest white French flannel all worked in the 
style of embroidery known as droderte angle- 
terre and cut in a modified kimono shape 
with a wide sash of soft netted silk—some- 
thing the kind of which officers’ sashes are 
made—in a lovely pale blue shade best 
described as “ faded turquoise.” 


My LADY S ‘MIRR 


———__ 


Bridge Frocks.—As a matter of fact, 
however, the tea gown is not used nearly so 
frequently for dinner wear as it was a little 
while ago; the reason is that the bridge 
frock has made it to a certain extent unneces- 
sary. For the latter purpose the elaborate 
demi-toilette is paramount with a little 
square décolletage and made of chiffon or 
mousseline. I encountered a truly exquisite 


TOILETTE D'INTERIEUR 


Of white cloth trimmed with lace 


little bridge frock on one of my recent pere- 
grinations to modistic haunts which was 
carried out in the palest pink chiffon, bodice 
and skirt being all in one, the skirt gathered 
full into the waist all round—with the excep- 
tion of the front, where it fell straight from 
the décolle‘age—and treated with deep tucks 
and entre-deux of Mechlin lace. The dédé 
bodice was very 4/ouvsani, composed of the 
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daintiest and most fairylike little gathers and 
gaugings with a very wide collar of chiffon 
and lace and a small square -décolletage. 
There was just a knot of black velvet to 
set it off in front, while the sleeves. although 
falling away from the arms in soft frills, were 
too short to interfere in any way with the 
cards. A good many of the bridge frocks are 
in fact nothing more nor less than very elabo- 
rate blouses and skirts, made with as much 
attention to detail as a baby’s frock and cut just 
sufficiently low in front to admit of a handsome 
diamond pendant or a string of the Parisian 
Diamond Company’s pearls. Some ornament 
of the kind is, in fact, quite essential, and as a 
result the pearls and diamonds of the Parisian 
Diamond Company in the lovely new styles 
which they-have evolved of late are more 
popular than ever. Of course, in the matter 
of the bridge frock the sleeve must be care- 
fully considered as, naturally, the graceful 
manche of the moment is calculated to sweep 
the cards off the table if one is not very 
careful, and for that reason the transparent 
sleeve to the wrist—gathered and foxjed, but 
not too elaborately—is usually preferred: 
Common sense will, however, guide every 
bridge-player in this respect, and conse- 
quently it is hardly necessary to insist upon 
the importance of such a point. 


Leading Fabrics.—Soft and pliable ma- 
terials are without doubt the order of the day. 
A couple of years ago we had returned with 
enthusiasm to the stiffer silks and_ stuffs, 
but nowadays every material must be con- 
structed with a view to soft, hanging folds and 
innumerable gathers and fs. Nothing must 
have a starched effect, and so clever have the 
manufacturers become in this respect that 
the new mohairs drape every whit as 
gracefully and easily as do the new voiles 
and taffetas, which is saying a good deal, 
of course, for the amenable qualities of 
taffetas-mousseline and chiffon-voile are 
well known already, and they. are, in fact, 
almost of the consistency of crépe de 
chine. Voile will take the place of the 
queen of fabrics this season—there is 
no’ doubt whatever about that. The 
shaded varieties are high in favour, but it 
is the plain self colours upon which Dame 
Fashion has set her fickle heart ; 
and for so long has voile been 
looked upon as a kind of 
secondary material that it is 
decidedly a matter for congratu- 
lation that it has at last “ come 
into its kingdom,” and one will 
hardly consider one’s wardrobe 
complete without a gown of 
this description. Canvas will 
enjoy a very large measure of 
popularity as well for the more 
workmanlike garments, and a good many of 
the new tweeds have a distinctly “canvasy ” 
warp and woof and are much thinner and 
lighter this season than last. And what 
voile will be for afternoon and féte wear 
linen will most assuredly be for morning 
and river wear—absolutely supreme among 
the washing materials for the summer 
months. 


THE TATLER 


Concerning Linen.—It is curious, too, to 
note that there is the same demand for soft 
and pliable materials in the realm of the 
washing gown as 
there is for the 
afternoon and 
evening _ toilette. 
As a result of this 
it is. the un- 
starched linens 
which are being 
preferred far 
above those of a 
stiffer quality, and 
although plain 
colours are most 
favoured, the 
variety in the 


pari 
matter of fancy bee 
linens is almost 


endless. And a wire crown covered 
whereas the with tulle to match, 
linen gown which was completely 
was a very covered with white 
simple and in- currants and leaves ; 
expensive indeed, the intro- 
matter in days duction of fruit is by 
gone by one A’ SEASONABLE BOLERO no means rare this 
can run up to Of black taffetas trimmed with plaited braid spring in spite of the 
almost any fact that we have been 


figure this year. The reason is naturally 
patent enough, for instead of being the work- 
manlike little garment it was in former times 
it has become the most elaborate confection 
altogether, and we shall see it trimmed with 
every variety of embroidery and hand-made 
lace. Asa rule the linen gown is actually a 
gown and not a cvat and skirt, and conse- 
quently a little more fancy and elaboration are 
requisite, but it is scarcely in accordance with 
good sense that motifs of silk or cloth should 
be introduced, and it is far better to keep it 
to such trimmings as will not suffer in the 
least by immersion in the wash tub. One of 
the prettiest frocks of the kind which I have 
seen was designed in white linen trimmed 
with coarse hand-made string-coloured lace, the 
skirt adorned with alternate deep tucks and 
entre-deux of lace and coulissé over the hips, 
while the corsage, which was very full and 
blousant, was coulissé to correspond over 
the shoulders and adorned with deep bias 
tucks below, a species of yoke being formed 
of inserted motifs of embroidered pink linen 
outlined with hairpin work and string-coloured 
lace. 


Cotton Goods.—And while on the. sub- 
ject of linens one very naturally reverts to 
the coming cotton goods as well. The 
prettiest are most certainly produced in the 
white cottons with Pompadour effects, some 
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of these, albeit in cheap materials, being 
really exquisite, with little wreaths and 
festoons of pink and blue flowers tied with 
bows of pale-coloured ribbons dispersed 
allover them, There is no reason why 
the most charming of “Louis” gowns 
should not be evolved out of these mate- 
rials ata small cost and with the addition, 
bien entendu, of bows of pale blue or 
pink, ribbon—those dainty little zwuds 
which appear on everything which par- 
takes of the Louis description of garment. 
Another novelty is the cotton gown 
entirely covered with droderie angleterre 
or of broderie angleterre with net-top 
flounces, but these, of course, can hardly 
be ranked among the ordinary morning 
costumes for the reason that although 
very beautiful they are exceedingly costly. 


Millinery. — The 
picture hat is to play a 
very large part indeed 
in our millinerial 
schemes this summer. 
It is, in fact, to take 
premier place although 
it will be closely fol- 
jowed by the tricorne 
of ever-green popularity 
and the little turban 
chapeau. Large hats 
of Tuscan straw are, 
besides, very much in 
favour, and these are 
trimmed in a variety 
of ways, often with the 
greatest. sim- 
plicity. A 
very charm- 
ing example boasted 


exploiting plums, grapes, and 
oranges during the whole of the 
autumn and winter. A very curious 
little French model chafeau which 
I encountered in one of the most 
exclusive of West-end salons was 
carried out in black fancy straw in 
the Santos Dumont shape, a wreath 
of stiff, sword-pointed leaves ar- 
ranged one above the other en- 
circling the crown, while the 
brim was adorned with 
nothing more nor less than 
little hard green olives set 
close together with a back- 
ground of the same leaves. 
The idea is, of course, dis- 
tinctly bizarre, but the effect 
was by no means bad. 


Veils. — And from - hats 
one naturally reverts to veils. 
We have been threatened 
with a surfeit of coloured veils 
during the past month, and 
for my own part I have been 
inclined to look rather ask- 
upon a_ prospective 
fashion which is only be- 
coming to a few; but Dame 
Fashion is not after all 
going to put us to so 
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severe a test. There will, of course, be a 
certain number of adherents to the green, 
‘red, and blue veils, and even to those in pale 
blue, pink, and lavender, but the gvand chic 
of the season is undoubtedly the brown veil. 
This will enjoy so decided a vogue that it is 
likely to put all other colours into the back- 
ground —with the exception, perhaps, of black, 
which will have an equal measure of popu- 
larity— but white, surprising as it may be, will 
be ruled out of court by the ultra-fashionable 
in spite of the fact that it has been first in 
favour for so many summers. The plain 
brown or black veil with hem-stitched border is 
far better style than the elaborately-chenilled 
examples which have appeared of late, and I 
very much doubt whether those with a design 
in oméré chenille which are just beginning 
to make their appearance will be accorded a 
very hearty welcome. Pc.ople are quite 
willing to accept eccentricities provided there 
is nothing else upon which La Mode _has 
set her fancy, but if there is a choice given 
the natural good taste which is I am sure 
inherent in most women generally guides them 
aright. Of course, it goes almost without 
saying that the fashionable “mud colour ” 
which will be so much seen this spring as re- 
gards dress materials, millinery, and feathers 
has been cleverly imitated in the chiffon 
veil and will represent one of the leading 
“lines.” Itis a point to be observed, however, 
that the immensely long scarf ends which 
one sees attached to some of the new hats 
are exaggerations of a style which is not 


likely to be adopted generally. 
DELAMIRA. 


SPRING COATEE 
Of shot-blue silk with yoke of Irish crochet and ruffles of Limerick lace 


